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Sumptuous and elegant fashions will distinguish 
the number, an out-door toilette drawn by Sanpoz 
Srom a design by Wortu being a leading feature. 
‘‘Mr. Ruthven’s Black-list,” by Octave THANET, 
illustrated by W. P. Snyper, strikes a popular 
chord, and “ The Tift Way,” by Marta Louise Poot, 
is a characteristic New England story, of which 
CLIFFORD CARLETON has caught the feeling in a 
spirited picture. There will be poems by KatHa- 
RINE PYLE and Ciinton ScoLLARD. An article on 
‘Holiday Gifts for Men” will contain valuable sug- 
gestions. Altogether this will be an ideal Christmas 


Number. 
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THE HOLIDAY FEELING. 


W EEKS before Christmas the holiday feeling creeps into 

the consciousness of the most apathetic, sets the blood 
moving at a quicker pace, fills us with a strange new plea- 
sure, and binds us closer to our fellow-men. Everybody 
fecls it. Richer or poorer, with money to spend, or strug- 
giing for money to keep the wolf from the door, the subtle 
gladness of the holiday season affects us all. Christmas is 
coming, is the tune which wakens the dance in the weariest 
foot, and for the hour restores to the most world-worn his 
childish anticipations of great overflowing delight at Christ- 
inas-tide. 

Ove sees the reflection of this holiday feeling in the keen 
faces of business men as they join the procession of home- 
going folk iu the late afternoon. Ordinarily people rebel 
against being loaded down with bundles, and your city 
dweller superbly has his sent home; but in the joyful 
weeks between Thanksgiving and Christmas this is other- 
wise, and no suburban resident wending his way at night- 
full to boat or train more cheerfully bows his shoulder to 
the burden of packages, large and small, than does pater- 
familias on his way from downtown to the neighborhood of 
Central Park 

To carry bundles is the thing to do at and before the holi- 
days. And not only must one surrender one’s self to the 
cheery bearing of these, one must as well sce to the disposi- 
tion of them once they are safe at home. It is only when 
the holiduy feeiing is strong within him that the respecta- 
ble elderly citizen tiptoes softly up his own steps, and 
stealthily turning the key in his own door, lets himself into 
his own house with the mysterious secrecy of a burglar. 
The holiday feeling is alone responsible for a great deal of 
plotting and planning and innocent conspiracy on the part 
of mothers, usually as transparently truthful as the mirrors 
into whiqh they daily glance. But we are in the same 
beatific condition, the young and the old and the middle- 
aged; we are gradually, day by day, growing into the state 
of sparkling and effervescent gayety which befits the 
Christmas mood and temper. 

Itisa happy thought which devotes a portion of womanly 
time, thought, and energy, in these ante-Christmas weeks, to 
preparation for the holidays of poor children. The Christ- 
mas-tree associations, the Christmas-letter missions, and 
other kindred societies and clubs reach out warm helping 
hands to those who have no helper, except as the Good Fa- 
ther in Heaven puts the wish to aid them in the hearts of 
their friends. Beautiful work is done in preparation for the 
holidays by the King’s Daughters, their lovely bands of 
Ten going forth everywhere to lend a hand where it is 
needed 

God’ bless us every one! the tender prayer of Tiny Tim 
leaps spontaneously to the lips as the evening of the year 
draws on, the evening and the morning of Christmas and 
New-Year just ahead of us—the season we hard-working 
men and women phrase in our thoughts as ‘* the holidays.” 


SOME THANKSGIVINGS. 


HAD not seen Miss 

Van Anken since 
that last day at the 
Horse Show, and I did 
not want, for some rea- 
son I could not define 
to myself, to talk to 


MM baeler bers Jecllen 
Va her to-day. Sol was 
Saterday. glad that just inside 


. ; the door I met Mrs, 

Clyte, who extended 
her hand with that cordiality which always characterizes her 
manner to me when I serve to fill some gap in an afternoon's 
programme. There are always these interludes, I suppose, 
in the lives of successful mortals, when some improvisation 
is necessary to carry the performance on without a break 
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which the critical might detect. I fill that interlude very 
often for Mrs, Clyte, but I think 1 play my réle as well as 
she does hers, for she never yet has detected my under- 
standing of it. - 

‘You don't want to talk to any one clse, I am sure,” she 
said, in those low notes of hers, all in the throat, which 
would make her voice one of the most delightful in the 
world, but that at times it seems studied. ‘It’s an age 
since I saw you,” she went on. ‘‘ You are always just on 
the other side of the room. I tried to make you see me at 
that lecture on astrology at the Emersons. Did you ever 
again? I wondered if you would. Of course you know, if 
you feel badly, or things do not seem to go well at home, 
you must not ever blame the weather any more, or think 
servants are ungrateful. You're to blame the planets after 
this, Everything you suffer just now is because the sun has 
gone into Scorpio, and the switch of the tail or some reflex 
action is affecting Taurus. I hope I have it right,” and 
Mrs. Clyte laughed. ‘‘I hear it explained whenever I ven- 
ture a symptom or perplexity before one of the Emersons, 

et I don’t understand one word of it for all the lectures 

‘ve been to. And then the horoscopes. What! Hasn’t 
yours been cast? I believe, though, even horoscope is not 
the right word to use. Yes. But Tdo like fads—while they 
are fresh, at any rate. They serve such useful purposes for 
idle people, and make even stupid people more or less in- 
teresting. Ido not care whether the fad is for old fans or 
road-making. I know people who are absorbed in both. 
Your Professor Prodgers ’—(I always felt Mrs. Clyte thought 
he belonged to quite a different world from hers. Now I 
knew it)—‘‘ your Professor Prodgers is not half as severe 
as you are. I heard him once say that fads, however one 
might despise them, were all like little by-paths which one 
day the popular will would convert into a great highway. 
But certainly you would not call hospitals a fad.” Mrs. 
Clyte was quite serious now. ‘‘ That is because you do not 
unde how some people may love children. All the 
morning I have been at the hospital with them. Mathilda 
Wordsworth was there. She will never go to any house 
party out of town on Thanksgiving, or go.to Tuxedo or any- 
where. I don’t think in years she has missed a Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas with some sick person. She is the very 
sweetest and tenderest woman by a bedside I ever saw. 
She's so beautiful to look at while she speaks, so distin- 
guished, that her sympathy seems like a special dispensation 
of comfort sent to you. It soothes the sick person, and 
touches his latent se Rey ae and helps keep him above the 
ugliness of his position, from relapsing into the habits and 
— of acknowledged invalidism. 1 don't know how she 

oes hy 

Mrs. Clyte had never been so earnest. I think for a mo- 
ment she forgot even to keep up appearances with me. But 
she recovered herself quickly. ‘‘ What a fickle thing the 
public is!” she broke tn, abruptly. ‘‘ We thought it was 
Calvé we loved in Carmen, oad De Lussan has only to sing 
and we love her just as much. It is Carmen herself, not her 
interpreter, I believe, just as it is Marguerite or Hamlet, 
whom we want to see, because we have a prototype for each 
of them somewhere in our hearts, whether we confess it or 
not.” 

Mrs. Clyte left Mrs. Van Twiller without my discovering 
for what she was waiting while she’talked to me. I did not 
see Miss Van Auken, though I knew she was in the other 
room, 


CROSSED IN LOVE. 


pees nothing more wholly, more exclusively con- 
cerns the persons entering into it than their marriage. 
And yet, as a rule, all their associates and most of their ac- 
quaintances seem to feel as mucli interest in it as themselves, 
and talk far more about it. Their knowledge of the en- 
gagement, and bow it was brought about, with every minor 
detail, appears very much greater than the knowledge of 
the couple immediately involved. 

The fact is that marriage, generally and particularly, is a 
subject of extreme interest to young people everywhere, 
especially to young women, and in all ranks of socicty. It 
is not strange, therefore, that it should furnish endless gos- 
sip and criticism, though these may be excessive, and are 
often mischievous. Many mortals may be in no wise at- 
tractive, but when they are on the eve of marriage they 
become attractive by that cireumstance alone. 

The regard, the reverence, felt for wedlock is a proof of 
civilization. Every truly enlightened person believes in it 
as an institution, as essential to the well-being of the state, 
whether he accepts or declines it on his own account. The 
opinion in America is so overwhelmingly in its favor that 
there is apt to be a prejudice, in minor towns especially, 
against any man who perseveres in bachelorhood. He is 
— lieved to have neglected one of his plainest 

uties, and to be in some way responsible to the public for 
his neglect. But under this beliet smoulders a half-formed 
conviction, notably among women, that he is not directly 
answerable for bis celibacy. 

Indeed, the sentimental world is so entirely promatrimo- 
nial as to hold that the unwedded have been unlucky in 
their wooing. They have been disappointed in their suit, 
or, a8 the common phrase is, have been crossed in love. It 
is always wondering why this man or that woman—unless 
there are visible reasons for it—is not married; and after a 
certain amount of wondering, it imagines it has solved the 
problem by concluding that he and she have been crossed in 
love, There may not be the slightest evidence or argument 
for any such cohelusion. But on the hypothesis—a violent 
one—that nobody would continue single if a partner were 
procurable, disappointment must be assumed. Excellent as 
marriage is in itself, all who embrace it may not share its 
benefits, especially those who are undiscriminating or pre- 
cipitate in their choice. There are, also, persons of both 
sexes constitutionally unfitted for wedlock, and if conscious 
of their unfitness they deserve credit for refraining from it. 
So many couples make a serious mistake connubially, and 
discover it too late, that it is fair to infer that many celi- 
bates are judicious as well as lucky to have remained such. 
Besides, hundreds of men in every community are bachelors 
from circumstances. They do not want to marry in cold 
blood, and never having met a woman who appealed to 
them particularly, or aroused a tumult in their hearts, they 
have remained bachelors. 

Such cases are not taken into account by the sentimental 
apd romantic, who would not credit them, even if thorough- 
ly substantiated. They would stubbornly adhere to their 
original, their unchangeable opinion, that all normal life 
leads to marriage, and can only miss it by a great emotional 
frustration. But for crosses in love, the human family would 
be bound together by nuptial rites, would be of one mind 
on the subject, aud unanimous in pushing all nuptial euter- 
prises. 
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It is singular to what an extent this theory prevails, even 
among the more sober-minded, the calmly reflective, the 
penctival, not generally so much as i np 

Whenever an attractive maiden remains long single, 
speculation grows rife in her social set as to the cause of 
her maidenhood. She must have bad.a number of offers, 
some of them very flattering, very desirable. Why did she 
decline them? can not be enti cold, unsusceptible, 
heartless. She looks the reverse, her appearance evi- 
dently does not belie her. : 

There is a solution to the a ype The proposers were 
not the right men, They failed to draw her, to charm her, 
to compel her. She must have loved somebody else, who 
kept aloof. Meeting no reciprocity, her breast was chilled; 
es ardent nature turned back on itself; her ideal future 
blasted. 

So they argue, and insist on their argument. It never oc- 
curs to them that she may not have encountered any one 
whom she regarded in a marital light; nor will they accept 
the possibility. She may have been indifferent to matri- 
mony; averse to it even. This they scout as unwomanly, 
unnatural, ridiculous. These promatrimonialists claim to 
understand humanity in all its conjugal aspects, relations, 
and tendencies, though they are the obscurest of the obscure. 

If a mature man, prominent in any walk, happens to be 
unwedded, he is made responsible by a very large portion 
of the public for his unweddedness, If not a crime, it is a 
grave offence, and needs exculpation. But not forlong. A 
romantic story ‘soon gets abroad that explains why it is, and 
the story is accepted. It is of the stock order—some form 
of disappointment in love, through misunderstanding, re- 
ection, discovery, or death. If a politician, he makes no 

iemur, convinced that his popularity will be helped by the 
report, however baseless. wae J c in love is pre- 
sumed to atone for most of the sins of cclibacy. 

Very many distinguished men and noble women have, in 
all periods, gone through the world without wedlock, ap- 

rently resigned to their fate. Nor have they, so far as 

nown, been defeated in their affections. evertheless, 
marriage is the rule, and an admirable rule it is. It may 
disturb the sentimental and the pragmatic that any of us 
should escape the fascinations of matrimony. But we 
should be permitted to manage our own affairs, even though 
we blunder in them. . 

Any man may err in not taking a wife; but it is a good 
plan to let him find out his error for himself. If he has 
erred, he ought to be as well aware of it as others. And if 
he has been crossed in love, let ma ohy him iu silence, and 
not exaggerate what he has endured. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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‘| ‘HE “Son of the Institute” sent us some invitations to 
i the ‘‘Annual Public Séance of the Five Academies,” 
which, as nearly as we could find out from the tickets, make 
up the Institute of France, of which his father is president. 
We looked at them dubiously." They were nondescript- 
looking sort of green things that conveyed no idea whatever 
to the intelligence, and that carried about them a faint sng- 
gestion of long - winded speeches, stuffy rooms, and seats 
without backs. ‘‘ Doors open at one; séance begins at two.” 
Should we go? We gave the Institute the benefit of the 
doubt and went, getting there at one precisely—for the 
trouble with all French places is that anything worth while 
is so crowded, and generally given in so small a place, that 
you have to go hours ahead, and your enthusiasm has all 
ebbed away before the thing begins. We each took’ book 
to read while we were waiting, of course—Alice, John 
Stuart Mill on Liberty, which seemed nice and heavy and 
suitable to the oceasion; and I, Anatole France's latest, Le Lys 
Rouge. This is a novel, but nevertheless was not such a 
lapse on my part as might be supposed, because nothing 
gives one a better idea.of the French academies and the in- 
trigues that centre in them than the opening chapter, what- 
ever one may think of the rest of the book, == 
I shall never forget the ‘learned quarrel” in it between 
M. Schmoll, the “ great plilologist belonging to the Lusti- 
tute of France, who knew all languages except the French,’ 
and his younger confrére, Marmet, surnamed the Etruscan 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, who made the Etruscan 
language his unique study,*‘ which neither he nor any one 
else has ever succeeded in learning a line of,” while mean- 
while he forever persisted in quoting the Latin writers, 
which he always quoted wrong. _Marmet read at the Insti- 
tute a paper on the ‘‘ Role of inflections in the idiom of the 
ancient Tuscans,” but that did not prevent him from being 
rsecuted to death by Schmoll because of his lapses in 
atin. j 
One day, mounting the staircase of the Institute with 
Renan and Oppert, Schmoll met Marmet, and put out his 
hand. ‘I don't know you,” said Marmet, whose patience 
had reached its limit,refusing the proffered grasp. ‘‘ Do you 
take me for a Latin ingcription, then?” said Schmoll. It 
was of this mot that Marmet died, and was buried in Pére 
la Chaise. ’ q 
You can imagine my delight as we mounted the little 
crooked Institute stairway and took seats in the tiny, dim- 
ly lighted amphitheatre, to read on the programme that M. 
Collignon, of the Academy of Inscriptions, would read a 
per on “The bas-relief pittoresque in Alexandrine Art. 
hat was certainly quite as near to the ancient Tuscans as 
one could expect; but whatever he or any other of those 
learned and distinguished savants may have said I never 
knew. Delegations from the five academies—the Académie 
Francaise, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques— entered in their black coats em- 
broidered with the green palms, the president read a report, 
three serious and far from robust-looking gentlemen succes- 
sively buried their faces ‘in manuscripts and mumbled in 
low tones the contents of their papers, and then we left. 
We had been there two hours, and the only satisfaction we 
had got was to see a collection of living specimens from 
that great and august body the French Academy, which 
always seems to be as mysterious as Mrs. Grundy, or the 
“on” who say something? ‘The Academy” says this, 
‘the Academy ” says that—this was the Academy! Those 
were the men who spent their lives on Etruscan idioms and 
Alexandrine bass-reliefs—like the man who devoted his ex- 
istence to the dative case, and then wished he’d confined 
himself to one root. I should like to ask one of them if 
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*twere worth while, if I thought he would answer truth- 


fully. 

Wall, what other interesting things have we becn doing 
lately? Weal! went to see Madame Sans Géne at the Vaude- 
ville, the picce that is still playing to crowded houses, al- 
though it’s in its second year. Sans Géne was a 
laundress who did Napoleon's washing, and geuerally be- 
friended him in the time when he was a poor corporal. And 
in illustration of the part that laundresses play in that way 
in Paris, let me yl you a little thing that I read in the 
paper only a few days ago. For three hundred there 
has existed near the Halles, or central market, a sort of 
gréve—a stand where the heads of the great wash-houses of 
the Seine, the blanchisseuses, have gone to find their work- 
women, their ouvfiéres. A new street is to be cut through 
to the Halles, which will do away with the gréve—alas! 
Paris is going fast—and where in the future shall employer 
and unemployed meet? 

For the first time in three hundred years it seems to have 
occurred to the blanchisseuses that their old stand had its 
disadvantages. It was out-of-doors, to begin with, and the 
poor working-girls stood for hours unprotected in ull wea- 
thers. Since the gréve must go, it might be well to establish 
the new stand in-doors. But where to get the money? Why, 
from the students, of course. Is there a student in the 
latin quarter who hasn’t need of being ‘* laundered,” and 
has he any better friend than that gay, jolly, good-natured 
child of Paris, his washer-woman? The students are getting 
up a féte for the benefit of the laundresses, and any one who 
knows about this can better understand Madame Sans-Géne. 
Who had more sympathy for the lonely penniless Corsican 
in a Paris garret than the piquant, warm-hearted liitie 
white capped blanchisseuse, who took care of his linen, and 
forgot her pay until the day when the *‘ Little Corporal” had 
become Emperor of the French and arbiter of Europe, and 
Madame Sans-Géne was the wife of Marshal Lefebvre? I 
have a vague recollection of writing you about Madame 
Sans- Géne before, and telling you a year ago about the 
lovely Empire gowns that are worn in it. Réjane is simply 
delicious in the principal réle, and while much of the play 
is exaggerated, { dou’t know of anything more effective on 
the stage than the scene where Napoleon sends for her to 
say that her mistakes at court have overpassed the bounds, 
and she and the marshal must be divorced. *‘ Her heart is 
her husband's as the heart of his soldiers is Napoleon's,” 
she says. ‘‘ She has been a vivandiére by his side while he 
fought, as Napoleou’s men have been by his side as he 
fought, and it is not after people have lived through all that 
together that one talks of being divorced.” And then, with 
that mischievous yet irresistible air that belongs to a Pa- 
risian of the people, suddenly changes from pathos, and she, 
drawing an old tattered wash-bill out of her pocket, asks the 
Emperor first to pay her the sixty francs he still owes for 
his washing. ‘hat is the end of the divorce of Sans Géne. 

It is not Coquelin ainé, the inimitable, but Coqueliu jils, 
the son, who is playing with Sarah Bernhardt at the Renais- 
sance. Coquelin ainé is still *‘on the street,” as he-ex- 
presses it, with a funny grimace. It seems odd to think 
that it is because of a decree made by Napoleon that he can’t 
appear ou any other stage in Paris than that of the Comédie 
Francaise without having a lawsuit. One would fancy that 
Napoleon might have found his hands sufficiently full with 
regulating the entire affairs of Europe, without trying to 
settle the rules of theatres. It simply shows how not the 
smallest detail of his kingdom escaped him. And while 
the letter of the *‘ Decree of Moscow ” founded by Napoleon 
is no longer kept, its spirit, as M. Arstue Lloussuye says, is 
written upon the literary conscience. Neither Coquelin nor 
any other sociétaire of the Frangaise hus the right to play 
in any other theatre in cither Paris or the provinces with- 
out permission from the audmivistration. ‘This permission 
the administration refuses to give; but until the moment 
when Coquelin’s name actually appears on the play-bills of 
the divine Sarah’s theatre, the Comédie Frangaise takes no 
official notice of the simple announcement that he is going 
to appear there. He is not billed to make a début there till 
the Ist of December, and then the fun will begin. 

KaTHAkine De Forest. 





WHAT SMALL BOYS WEAR. 
fQYHERE is a tendency to using kilt skirts on boys up to 
five yeurs of age, instead of putting them in knee- 


breeches when only three years old. The mother’s prefer- 
ence decides the matter usually in favor of keeping her boy 
in skirts, though much also depends on the child, on his 
size, and on his fancies, one sensitive litle fellow with 
golden curls protesting as shyly when seen without his 
skirt as did Rosalind herself when discovered in trousers in 
the Forest of Arden. 

Blue serge for daily wear, and white serge for best, are 
chosen for the kilt and little jacket in the winter, though 
some boys wear white piqué suits all the year. There are 
broadcloths, tricots, cheviots, and velveteens for the largest 
boys, but serge is in best taste for all sizes. The short 
jacket may be square-cornered, or else rounded in Zouave 
fashion, but must never reach the edge of the full white 
blouse beneath. The kilt is either side-pleated or in box- 
pleats, falling just over the knee, and is sewed to a silesia 
waist. The full drooping blouse with large square collar 
is of fine white lawn or of Japanese silk duintily embroidered. 
Norfolk. pleated suits of cheviot, and Scotch-plaid kilts with 
plain cloth jackets, are also shown for large boys of five 
years. An important matter is that the kilt skirt be worn 
without petticoats underneath to distend it. The kilt should 
hang straight with unbroken pleats over knee - breeches 
made of the same material as kilt, or something similar. 
The child should be made comfortably warm by merino 
drawers and long black woollen stockings. His buttoned 
shoes have cloth tops and patent-leather below. The hat 
is a Tam o’ Shanter of blue serge or of tan leather, and his 
overcoat is a warm blue reefer or clse a long cape-coat of 
cloth covering him to his ankles. 

SAILOR AND MILITARY SUITS. 
The ever-popular sailor suits are nade for boys from three 


to eight years of age, and are also used by those twelve years 
old. The smallest boys (who sbould still be in kilts) wear 
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either the sailor trousers flaring at the foot or else short knee- 
breeches. The midshipman suit, copied from the regular 
navy jacket, is of blue serge, the fronts opening on a ld 
or vest of serge embroidered with crossed anchors and three 
bars in red. Four little brass buttons are on each side of 
the open jacket, and there is a large sailor collar of the serge, 
over which a separate collar is worn, either of white serge or 
pigqué. Sometimes a white shield is also used, of serge or of 
ralatea Heavy flannels are needed under the open jacket. 

his boy wears a reefer of thick blue chinchilla, which ma 
now be ornamented with regulation buttons of the Unit 
Siates navy, instead of the anchor buttons so long worn, 

Military suits are offered as rivals to sailor suits for boys 
of four to twelve years. They are made of bright blue 
doeskin, of the blue-gray cloth worn by West Point cadets, 
or else of dark blue cloth. The coat is cut like a United 
States officer’s undress-coat or sack, buttoned up the single- 
breasted front by five buttons, and braided across in five 
leaves. Similar ornaments are on the high turned-over col- 
lar and on the slecves. The knee-breeches are — straight. 
To complete this suit very effectively.is.a military cape of 
the cloth of the coat—a circular cape such as officer's wear. 
It has a hood attached, and is lined throughout with red 
flannel or cloth. A row of military brass buttons is down 
the front of the cape. 


FOR SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


School suits for boys from five to fifteen years of age are 
made of cheviots, light grays, or browns, or darker mixtures, 
or else checked. Most of these suits have a double-breasted 
jucket and knee-breeches, but the present fancy is to put 
trousers on boys of twelve, an unbecoming fashion making 
them look like little old men. With these are worn a sack- 
cout and vest, a shirt, with standing collar and scarf, and a 
Derby hat. 

Church suits for boys up to ten years are made of blue 
or green cloth, with the jacket meeting at the throat and 
opening below over a Jong vest. It is Ruadonteal braided 
in cross-rows of black on each side of the front. The knee- 
pantaloons have also cross-rows of braiding. A turned- 
over round collar of linen is worn, with a large silk bow at 
the throat, of a dark color or else of plaid. 


FOR DRESS OCCASIONS. 


When taken into society, the Eton suit with trousers is 
worn by boys of eight to fourteen years, even though they 
wear knee breeches with other suits. Tuxedo suits are 
worn by youths of from ten to sixteen years. The Tuxedo 
coat is a sack-coat with shawl] collar and dress-coat front. 
It is made of soft black worsteds similar to those used for 
men’s evening clothes. Knee-breeches or trousers may be 
worn, as one chooses. If these suits are considered extreme, 
then a three-buttoned cut-away sack may be made of blue 
or black tricot or diagonal, with a bit of a piqué vest 
showing 

OVERCOATS, 


Chinchilla reefers and short box-coats are in great favor 
with boys for overcoais for general wear. The short box- 
coat cut straight is liked for boys in knee - breeches. 
Something for swell occasions is a loug box-coat of dark 
blue kersey with « velvet collar. These and a great variety 
of other clothing were inspected through the courtesy of 
Best & Co. 


HINTS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


When Thanksgiving day is over, preparations for Christ- 
mas begin, the frequent question being what shall we give? 
A good thing to give to almost any one is a down pillow, for 
one can searcely have too many cushions, and each season 
brings something new in them. Some artistic embroideries 
done by poor Armenian peasants, and brought out by the 
Turkish Compassionate Fund, make beautiful pillow covers, 
and are shown in great variety by B. Altman & Co. They 
are most delicately wrought on white sheer silk or thin bolt- 
ing-cloth, the design done in white and in gold that will not 
tarnish, and no two designs being alike. They are mounted 
on light silk—pink, yellow, or blue—and trimmed with a ruf- 
fle of lace laid over the colored silk. They come in the three 
popular sizes, twenty-four, twenty-six, or twenty-eight inches 
squire, and are dainty enough for the prettiest rooms, and 
costly as well, ranging from $20 to $25 in price. 

Less expensive pillows are covered with excellent silks in 
cashmere designs in close mixed patterns of rich dark colors. 
These will be useful in libraries, studies, editors’ sanctums, 
or doctors’ offices. They are large squares, alike on both 
sides, and simply finished with a wide selvage-edged ruffle 
of the silk. They cost $5 75 each. Many light Japanese 
silks are printed here in new designs of flowers and vines 
for covering pillows for chambers or small parlors. 

Velvet pillow covers are really made of the flowered vel- 
veteens introduced by famous English houses. They are 
very effective when the ground is dark or black, and well 
covered by orchids printed upon them, or the brilliant-colored 
Japanese lilies. These have no ruffle on the edge, but each 
corner is ornamented with a doubled frill gathered round 
and round and projecting like a cornucopia. 

The India and Java cotton covers for cushions are, how- 
ever, far more pleasing to most tastes, and suit modest purses 
also, as some of the prettiest are only $38.85. They are said 
to be for bachelor apartments, but will be used by ladies to 
lighten up a dark corner in libraries, chambers, or dining- 
rooms. 

Japanese cloths wrought with silk and gold that does not 
tarnish make very showy covers. The order for these 
cloths was given at the Chicago Fair, and they are but just 
now exhibited. They come in squares that are sold for 
$3 25 each. East India blankets in stripes of bright color, with 
metal, are cut up as covers. Plain India cotton covers are 
block-printed, some in genuine India red with stiff little tree 
designs in black, and also in delicate colors with gold 
threads, while others come for door-hangings or mantle 
draperies,one very quaint ove having processions of warriors. 

Very rich Eastern embroideries are imported in lengths 
and borders for draping the back of a piano which is set 
out in the room. Single-door portiéres are of wool tapes- 
tries of delicate colors, each painted in a single large figure 
by a clever artist, as a Greek girl sketched from life, or one 
sipping dew from a morning-glory. 

Russian boxes with the characteristic brilliant paintings, 
also tea-caddies, and frames, are shown at lower prices than 
in former seasons. 

The revival of interest in everything Napoleonic is seen 
even in Sévres plates and boxes decorated with portraits of 
the women of his day—Josephine, Hortense, Madame C——, 
and Madame Récamier. Some genuine Sévres plates ex- 
quisitely decorated are sold for $8 50, and others at $12 are 
larger and have a portrait of a beauty of fame, or with a 
Watteau group. 
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A SCOTCH PRODIGAL. 


* & ND she was kind as kind could be,” was the littie wo- 
man of sixty, bright-eyed and fresh-colored, clad al- 

ways in a black silk gown, with a soft white shawl about ber 
brave old shoulders, and a dainty cap on her bonnie bead. 
BY the dying fire o’ winter nights and through the silence 
of the long June twiliglts she listens for the step of the lad 
who, fifteen years before, took bis heedless way iuto the 
ae stretch of world lying far beyond the ken of the little 
tish town. ‘‘ You will just hear his step on the road, 
and he will be here,” says truant’s old sweetheart, and 
through the dusk one summer evening Robert Ogilvy 
slouches back into his mother’s presence, the half-defined 
suspicion of crime banging about him, with all the elements 
of the prodigal except the saving grace of penitence. How 
the little old lady spreads before the big bearded man— 
the boy of fifteen years gone—the best she has! ‘‘It was 
not the futted calf, but at least it was the best fare that ever 
came into the house—the Sunday fare.” Then she hurries 
to the room uext her own, a room a little larger—** for a lad 
has necd of room, with his big steps and his long legs "—and 
spreads the wandecrer’s bed with the choicest linen from the 
press, ‘' her mother’s spinuing in the days when mothers be- 
gan to think of their daughter's ‘ plenishing ' for her wed- 

ing as soon as she was born.” i ‘ 

Robbie has fulfilled the promise of his graceles youth, 
and comes back a seemingly irredeemable lout, haunted by 
the fear of deserved retribution for some doing in his past 
life, filling the nent drawing-room with the fumes of whis- 
key, and killing with the odor of tobacco the scent of the 
gillyflowers stealing into the window. Then the man he 
most fears turns up in this quiet home, and Robbie yields to 
the cominating intluence of the other, and the pair lead the 

centile old lady a life unknown in the simple annals of the 
amily. Loyal and brave, Mrs. Ogilvy treats the intruder as 
an honored guest, her son’s friend, and includes him in al the 
care she lavishes upon her son. No more startling contrast 
can be imagined than between the God-fearing o!d gentle- 
woman and the leader of a band of “road-agents.” Not 
that Mrs. Ogilvy ever knew what a “road-agent” was; 
she merely had a suspicion that it was some kind of com- 
mercial calling not particularly honorable. The story pro- 
ceeds directly to its culmination when a tragedy brings the 
prodigal to his senses, Who was lost and is found ;* but the 
reader will have grave doubts whether he was worth the 
finding. 

One of the most characteristic bits of description is when 
Robbie, of a Sunday, novel in hand, flings himself into his 
mother’s chair, and she, with a confused sense of disturbance, 
does not know what todo, ‘‘ She could not go back to fetch 
her open Bible or sit down to read it, partly because it would 
be a reproach to him, sitting there reading a novel—only a 
novel, no reading for the Sabbath, even though it was Sir 
Walter's.” 

The temptation is strong to multiply this quotation by 
many, but the limitations of space and regard for the rights 
of future readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s novel forbid. We can 
only trust that though Robbie never became a model man, 
he ut least became in some measure worthy of the self sacri 
fice of which the story is a record. 

ADALINE W. STeRiva. 


* Who was lost and is found. By Mrs. Oliphant. Harper & Brothers, 


New York. 


A TRIO OF DAINTY BOOKS. 


A BOOK which may be held in the hand is always a fa- 
vorite for the leisure after-dinner hour, to which the 
novelists make confident appeal. Here are three little 
books, daintily bound in brown linen, with decorations in sil- 
ver and gold, each not too long to be read comfortably on a 
railway journey or in the intervals of a voyage, each charm- 
ingly uppropriate for a holiday gift, and each delightful for 
reading aloud in the family, -TDhey belong to the series en- 
titled *‘ Harper's Little Ni "a series which is making a 
strong bid for popw —* 

Clementina Black, in her clever story of An Agitator, in- 
troduces us to a hero of whose nobiiity there is no doubt 
from the first, though as a labor-leader he meets with strange- 
ly adverse fortune, and is shamefully maligned and misun- 
derstood, even spending a time in prison, under sentence for 
a crime he had not committed. ‘There are touches in this 
story which remind us of George Eliot, especially of George 
Eliot in Felix Holt. 

An entirely different atmosphere and a different noie we 
find in Brander Matthews’s genial noveleite, Tie Royal Ma- 
rine,* with its sub-title, ‘An Idy! of Narragansett Pier.” 
Latter-day realism is at its best in this graceful and piquant 
society story, and while we sympathetically follow the loves 
of the man and the maid who are its Romeo and Juliet, we 
lose our hearts outright to the cheery spinster, Miss Marlen- 
spuyk, ove of the blessed sisterhood without whose presence 
and influence society would lose so much of its elegance and 
distinction, so much of its most agreeable flavor and spice. 
Professor Matthews’s young heroine is a Southern girl, 
which is equivalent to saying that she bowls over without 
the slightest difficulty every man she meets, and Warren 
Payne has our congratulations when she yields at last to his 
impetuous suit. The Royal Marine, in a white muslin gown, 
with broad blue ribbons floating out behind as she walks 
briskly into the ballroom, looks as a girl 6ught always to 
look when her gown is “ neat and becoming” and she is 
certain of a good time. The cloud of young men gathered 
at the doors of the Casino, some in claw-hammers and white 
ties, some in black ecravais and Tuxedo coats, some, alas! in 
sacks and cut-aways—have we not seen them all before? 

And so we leave Narragansett Pier, and are transported 
to fresh fields and pastures new, as with James Lane Allen 
we learn the tricks and the manners of A Kentucky Cardinal.* 
This is not a novel pure and simple; it is rather a prose- 
poem, a lové-story of delicate intensity threading its way 
through chapters full of the witchery of nature, of her 
changing moods, her brilliant skies, ber waving orchards, her 
birds and flowers. Page after page here captivates. the 
fancy of those who know what it is to commune with sum- 
mer and winter, to make friends with our ‘‘little brothers 
of the air,” and to grow kindlier and sweeter among our 
fellows as we exercise pela to that part of the creation 
which some people call lower than our own. A Kentucky 
Cardinal has in it the faint sweet music of mornings that we 
remember—dream music of youth and love. 


1AnA . By Clementina Biack. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
on The oeen By Brander Matthews. Illustrated. Harper & 
rothers, . 
[AK Cardinal. By James Lane Allen, Illustrated. 
& Brothers, New York, ba 
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‘A TIMELY LIFT.” 


N hese davsa, when the feather-weight bieyele is abroad 

in the land, stories of accidents somewhat resembling 
that which befell the celebrated ‘‘One-Hoss Shay ” are not un 
common. Wood rims, astonishingly thin frames, no brakes, 
ure the proper frailties for the modern machine which pre 
tends to lay any claim to aristocracy 

In the scene which the artist depicts, inspired by actual 
bard experience, the unfortunate whcelman has found him 
self the possessor of a wheel which has reecived too much 
cultivation, or, if the simile may be allowed, in the words 
of a college athlete, it has been overtrained With this 
delicate creation, intended for racing on the track, or, at 
any rate, for use upon only the finest of pavements, he has 
started upon a trip through the country. Entirely unim 
pressed by the beauty of its surroundings, his machine pro 
tested against so much up hill and down dale, and finally 
collapsed from sheer despair 

Fortunate may he consider bimself to have fallen in with 
the genial old farmer who is giving him a lift. His home 
journey will have to be performed upon the back of the 
old - fashioned buckboard, at a rather less ambitious pace 
than that which he set himself upon starting Perhaps 
for his next suburban excursion he will have procured a 
stouter, if less refined, steed 


TWO FRENCH MODELS. 
See ilinstrations on page 986. 


( NE of Doucet’s most exquisite models, shown by Ma 

dame Barnes, has charming coloring The waist of 
bluet velvet, with the sleek pile known as miroir velvet, is 
fastened behind, and has huge gigot sleeves of the velvet 
Clear green cloth perforated in a design of small Maltese 
crosses is arranged on it to leave a yoke shape of the velvet 
in front and back, edged with dark brown mink. The per 
forated front is in wide pleats, and the belt is of plain cloth 
A fitted silk lining is in the sleeves, and the top is puffed 
out with bookmuslin. The skirt is of plain green cloth, 
with a bréudd band of the perforated crosses let in near the 
foot, showiug the bluet velvet beneath. The perforated band 
has a row of mink on either edge. This skirt, five yards 
wide, has an extremely broad front breadth, with four godet 
breadtlis to complete it. These are stiffened only ten or 
twelve Mpches above the foot all around 

An embroidered cloth dress with a yoke and sleeves of 
black mousseline de soie is a design which was repeated 
again and arain at the Horse Show = It is seen in cloths of 
ail the stylish colors, that in the illustration being of brown 
overcerise silk. In all cases the guimpe is of black monsseline 
over the colored taffeta lining. The embroidery is d jours in 
vine stripes on the waist and part of the skirt. Striped 
black mousseline is used for many of these guimpes, while 
others are merely tucked. The front droops slightly on the 
belt and fastens on the left. The yoke is bordered with 
black 


A PLEA FOR THE SILENT SISTERS. 
W E have all of us read—most of us appreciatingly— 
Holmes’s lines to “ The Voiceless,” and perhaps our 
eyes have filled with tears at the verse 


*O hearts that break and give no eign 
Save whitening lips ani fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out bie cordial wine. 
Slow dropped from Misery’s crushing presses, — 
If singing brenth or echoing chord 
Te every hidden pang were given, 
What endiess melodies were poured, 
As ead as earth, as sweet as heaven!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A TIMELY LIFT.—Drawy by A. 5. Dagey. 


But how many of us do justice to our silent friends? Do 

we not naturally sympathize more with the woes of her who 
‘tulks out” ber griefs to any willing listener than with the 
woman whose incommunicableness helps her to hide let 
pain? 

To desire sympathy, and to seek it, from one or two near- 
est and dearest friends is perfectly natural. Nevertheless, 
the person who feels most deeply is not she who has half a 
dozen confidantes to whom she pours out her inmost soul. 
It is unfortunate that in this world the most just of us judge 
from outward appearance, and it is nearly always to our 
talkative friends that most love and sympathy are awarded 

We are but children of a larger growth, and the boy who 
goes about the school-yard displaying his cut finger to his 
playmates is the hero of the hour. The little chap with a 
cruel headache, who says nothing of his ailment, but creeps 
off to a quiet corner, is voted ‘‘ slow,” “stupid,” or ‘no 
good.” 

It is strange that she who says least of her own trials is 
usually most full of pity for others’ woes. She does not in- 
terrupt our self-compassion by the reminder, *' 1, too, am in 
trouble.” It is as if the pain shut up in ber own heart soft- 
ened her feelings towards all mankind. What sweet sur- 
prise might be hers could one-half of the tender apprecia- 
tion she gives others be returned in kind! But she does not 
make any sign, and, suys her talkative friend, does not care 
to be condoled with : 

Only the other day I heard one woman relating mourn- 
fully to an intimate friend how, amid the changes and 
chances of these hard times, she had lost one hundred dol 
lars upon which she had been counting to pay certain dress- 
making bills. Her confidante had, 1 knew, recently lost five 
hundred dollars, while her husband's salary, never large, 
had been cut down one-half, and there was a strong prob- 
ability that, unless affairs took a sudden and unexpected 
turn, he would at the end of two months be without a posi- 
tion. There was, moreover, a family of three small chil 
dren to be fed and clothed. When my friend and I were 
alone, I asked, indignantly, ‘‘ Why did you not tell that wo 
man that you had more financial anxieties in one day than 
she has in a year?” 

** Cut bono?” was the calm response. “She is worried; 
and it would not help her to have an account of my trials.” 

To the deep-hearted there is infinite comfort in demand 
ing loving sympathy from the one person in the world who 
can thoroughly understand. But these same deep-hearted 
people never know the luxury of ‘‘ telling everything,” in 
which their more communicative sisters seem to take com- 
fort. 

“Some griefs gnaw deep, some woes are hard to bear,” 
but to tell them would be agony. 

** How can she? how can she?” I heard a mother of three 
dead children groan, after listening to a recently bereaved 
parent’s account of all the harrowing detuils of the illness, 
death, and burial of her only son 

An irreverent but affectionste college boy replied, slang 
ily and to the point, ‘‘ Because, my dear sister, we are not 
all built alike.” 

Fortunately we are not. 

She is not suffering deeply who tells an ordinary acquaint 
ance: ‘Tam sad to-day. It is the anniversary of my baby’s 
death.’ He would have been nearly three years old had he 
lived.” 

The mother who knows keenest sorrow, and usually gets 
least sympathy from the world in general, is she who on the 
anniversary of her darling’s death goes about her household 
tasks, making life bright for those who are left to her. Only 
she and God know of the pain at her heart, and of the hours 
late into the night when she lies with aching, because empty, 
arms. 
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The talking sister always has a grievance to relate. If 
not, she makes one. Not consciously, but from the ferce of 
habit, she magnifies petty annoyances into actual trials. A 
constant dwelling upon her own affairs and interests degen 
erates at last into a morbid love of self and an extreme sen 
sitiveness which she is not clear-sighted and honest enough 
to recognize as vanity Any little negligence on the part of 
a friend or a member of her own family is magnified into 
an intentional slight, and her moan to all interested listeners 
is, ‘‘ Was there ever sorrow like mine?” As Mrs, Whitney 
says of one of her heroines, ‘ She.is always holding up her 
soul with a thorn in it,” and showing how utterly impossible 
it is to have that thorn removed. 

And yet so blind are we to whom she makes her lament 
that we lavish pity upon her simply because she demands 
it. In our innermost thoughts we always preface her name 
with the adjective “ poor.” I often wonder if the most un 
kind thing that could be done to such a person would not 
be to remove from her life all possible cause for a grievance. 
She certainly would not then be happy, for. paradoxical as 
it may sound, her pleasure lies in being miserable. The 
chief occupation of a mind thus selfishly diseased is in dwell 
ing on selfish trials. 

Matters are very different with the silent sister whom we 
meet daily, and to whom we give merely a word of friendly 
greeting as we pass. Her work lies before her and must be 
done. She has those who are dependent upon her strength: 
and cheer, for whose sake she must be brave, and when ser- 
row presses heavily she pushes it aside with one hand, while 
she holds out the other to help the dear ones, or to fight her 
way through life. She has not time to caress her trouble, 
to turn it this way and that, and pass it about among her 
friends to be eXamined. She dare not make a pet of grief, 
lest it turn and rend her. It was of some such woman that 
Helen Hunt Jackson wrote her poem, ‘A Woman's Bat 
ule,” and in whose mouth she puts the words: 


“I clear away my wounded, slain, 
With strength like frenzy, wild aud swift, 
1 do not beed the tug and strain, 
Though dead are heavy, hard to lilt. 
If I looked on their faces, dying, 
1 could not keep my colors flying.” 


Our brave and reticent sister knows the necessity of keep- 
ing her @ lors flying, knows that if she fails those she loves 
must suffer. And because she is silent with regard to her 
self, I fear she often “longs thirstily for one drop of such 
sympathy as we thoughtlessly shower upon her who never 
lets us forget her woes. Again the old lesson holds good— 
“To him that hath shall be given.” 

The woman with a pet grievance resents another's sorrow. 
The conversation between her and others of her class re- 
minds one ludicrously of an altercation which occurred be 
tween two little girls to whom a sensation was a joy. Said 
one, 

**T had the croup last winter!” 

“Pooh!” said the other. ‘I had inflermation of the 
lungs.” 

* Well,” .bousted Number One, “I have the toothache 
dreadful sométimes.” 

‘*Why,J had a tooth pulled out last week by the dentist,” 
from Number Two. 

Silence for a moment, while both seemed to be gathering 
forces for a final charge. Then a gleam of delight shot 
athwart the face of the first child as she announced, 

‘I've got a very sick father at home!” 

‘* Anyway,” burst forth the other, in an ecstasy of tri- 
umph, *‘‘/'ve got a dead grandmother in the cemetery! Now 
let’s see you get ahead of that!” 

Need I repeat that we (some of us, at least) are but chil- 
dreu of a larger growth? Virersta Van DE WATER. 
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LUNG FUR-TRIMMED CLOAK.—[{See Page 990.) BRAIDED JACKET TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN LAMB.—[{See Pace 990.) 


From the Wagasins du Louvre From the Magasins du Louvre. 


BACK VIEW OF EMBROIDERED 
CLOTH DRESS. 





A DOUCET GOWN IN PLAIN AND PERFORATED CLOTH. EMBROIDERED CLOTH DRESS WITH MOUSSELINE DE SOIE YOKE AND 
(See I’aoe 984.) SLEEVES.—Sex Praer 984.) 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE:’ 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ALL Sorts AND ConpiTIONS OF MEN,” “CHILDREN or GiBEon,” “ THe Reset Queen,” Erc., Erc, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
A DISCOVERY AND A DREAM. 


*%K7 OMAN is curious—she has retained so much of the 
VV old savage spirit that she suspects danger continually, 
or, which is, perhaps, a better way of putting it, she wants 
to know the whole truth about those she loves. If she can- 
not find out everything, she thinks about it till the truth 
comes to her of its own accord. For that lovely maiden, 
Truth, cannot bear to be hidden—nay, sometimes she ap- 
pears of her own accord, without being called, And since 
every situation in a play is one of a number of possible 
combinations, out of the given materials one has only, in 
order to find the truth, to arrange all the ble combina- 
tions and to select the one which is most ! ~S 

For instance, here was the genealogy of the Burley family; 
here were all the people and their portraits and their his- 
tories. Ejja knew them by this time, almost as well as the 
uvfortunate Lueinda Avery. She also knew that Margaret’s 
husband was in some way a cousin. She knew, besides, 
that Margaret contemplated this ihheritance with a religious 
terrof. And she now learned, for the first time, the at 
fear under which she went, night and day, lest her hus 
should put in a claim for some share of it, 

What share? Who was he? 

Unconsciously, because she was no mathematician, she 
began to think over the possible combinations. All the 
sons of the house seemed accounted for: so did all the 
daughters. There was no place for Lucian, unless one went 
back to the last century. Now there was no chance of an 
heir being found in the children of these younger branches. 
Who could he be? She considered her so-called cousin. 
He was like all the men of the Burley family; the same 
strong and striking type; roughly moulded, vigorous face; 
mouth and chin of determination; black hair sweeping over 
his broad forehead; deep-set, keen black eyes under square 
eyebrows—all the portraits showed this face, and es ¥ 
the portrait of Calvert Burley—Burley the First. hy, it 
was her own father’s face, and her grandfather's face, and 
she had something of it in her own face. 

The nymph Truth came to her of her own accord. She 
came invisible, and she whispered. It was in the night, or 
in the small hours of the morning. You know how such 
a voice sometimes comes when the brain is excited. Itrings 
through the brain, echoing loud enough for all the world to 
hear—it sometimes explains, sometimes suggests, sometimes 
only questions. Once such a voice, when the writer was a 
school-boy, told him how to do a difficult problem in algebra. 
Once, when the present writer was a little older, it dictated 
a copy of verses—eight lines long, which rhymed and 
scanned perfectly, and were otherwise nonsense. Such a 
voice never reveals anything; it only puts things straight. 
This voice, to Ella, suggested the situation which explained 
everything. 

It said to her: “Ella, my dear, you have forgotten one 
fact; you have forgotten the boy who ran away; oe have 
supposed that he died without heirs. Suppose he had a 
child—one son. Suppose this son was passing under an 
assumed name; suppose that he had at first resolved not to 
put in his claim; suppose that he was being tempted more 
und more every day; suppose that his wife read the tempta- 
tion in his eyes and troubled look—now have I said enough?” 

Ella awoke with a start. ‘‘ Lucian!” she cried. 

Then, — that it was still dark, she lay down again and 
went back to sleep, in the serenity of one who has satisfied 
a great curiosity. In the morning the er esa 
in its true proportions—a discovery that explained every- 
thing. She turned it over in her mind. It explained every- 
thing; Margaret's profound knowledge of the family history 
and all its branches, including the secret of her own branch: 
rj go anxiety; Lucian’s silence. 

“T have found out your secret,” she told Margaret, being 
a loyal girl and not given to work underground. “It came 
to me ina dresme= know now who you are and why you 
are 80 anxious—we will not talk about it, but it is something 
to understandyour trouble and to look on.” 

Margaret pressed her hand. ‘The ship,” she said, ‘is 
on the breakers. It is very near the rocks. Another day 
or two, perhaps—and then— It is life dr death to me—and 
to another—perhaps, But we will not talk about it.” 

In this unexpected way the American girl discovered the 
secret. Strange, that she should not have found it cut be- 
fore. Why, his face, his eyes, his hair, all cried aloud that 
this was no descendant of a daughter, but a direct son of 
the house. And what was he thinking about always, this 
strong man who sat so silent, his face exactly like that of 
the first Calvert, resolute and masterful? What but the im- 
mense fortune that awaited him if he only chose to put out 
his hand and take it? A great and terrible temptation. 
For such a man would not desire this vast wealth for its 
own sake—not for the life of pleasure—but for some worthier 
objects. She thought of her own castles when first she 
dreamed of getting it all for herself. . As her dreams were, 
so would his be, but nobler, wiser, perhaps more generous. 
Ao American girl is not too ready to admit the superiority 
of aman, Ella watched him at breakfast and at dinner. 
She saw that the temptation was always is his mind. She 
saw his face grow more resolute, and she knew that the end 
was drawing near. 

it is very venturesome to interfere between husband and 
wife. ~ Elka ventured. 

“Lucian ”’—she first attempted the thing in his study— 
“T've got something to qe. Are you too busy? May I 
come in? Thank you. Then— what is the matter with 
Margaret?” 

* With Margaret?’ 

“Yes; she is nervous. She is anxious about something.” 
**I think that Margaret is quite well. But I will talk to 
her.” 

‘Think she is well? Why, Lucian, what’s the good of 
being a physician and a husband, and a lover too, not to 
see that she is ill, without being told?” 

‘IT will talk to her,” he replied. How could he? He 
knew that she was ill with anxiety, but how could he pos- 
sibly explain to this girl the real cause? How could he tell 
her that between them stood a Figure which to one showed 
like Dame Fortune at her best, her most smiling mood; and 
to the other looked like Siva the Destroyer? How could he 


* Copyright, 1804, by Viste Besant.—Began in Hanren’s Bazan ,6 
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en that this girl saw the Figure as plainly as either he or 
arguret? 

‘You've got to talk to her, then, as soon as you can, and 
to look after her as much as you can, and to let her have 
whatever she wants—else she’l] fall into a nervous condition. 
You’ve got to think more about her and less of > science 
and your profession, Lucian. If you were a different kind 
oa I should say you've got to think less about your- 
self,” 

“*T will talk to Margaret as seriously as ever you can de- 
sire, Ella. She has looked nervous lately. 1 will see to it 
atonce. I’ve had a good deal to think of.” 

** Lucian ”—Ella took his arm-chair and sat down in it— 
**T often wonder why you are ee thinking—thinking— 
thinking. Have you got some mighty discovery on your 
mind? Are you going to invent a llus that will inocu- 
late the whole worla into perfect health’? That is the kind 
of bacillus we want —a ravenous bacillus that will eat u 
all the other bacilli, \ike Moses’s serpent, and then sprea 
itself out comfortably and expire. Is that what makes you 
80 silent—I suppose I must not say moody?” 

“Am tI silent, Ella? There is something, perhaps, on m 
mind. You know one has to think of many things, and 
—well—perhaps 1 have reason to think more than usual.” 

“T hope it will be successful thinking, and, oh! Doctor 
—Doetor Lucian—I hope it will be something that will 
make happy again. Cure her—cure her—cure her 
first, ph —before you cure the rest of the world.” 

Even the thought of Margaret was powerless against the 
temptation. 

His face hardened. He made no reply. Ella left him. 
She had fired her shot. Perhaps it would be useless. Per- 
haps it might recall him to a sense of what he was throw- 
ing away. For the shipwreck that Margaret foresaw would. 
be the wreck of her married life, his love, happiness—every- 
thing. She would never, Ella understood, join her husband 
in any part or share of this estate. ‘‘ The ship,” said Ella, 
“is very near the rocks.” 

At dinver the same * she made another attempt to 

t was a silent dinner, but Ella 





** Well, Ella?” 

*“*T want to talk to you—and Margaret—about our claim, 
and all about it.” 

** Yes, we shall be very much interested in it.” 

“You know the Grand Triumphal March of the Ameri- 
can Claimants, and the huge lump of solid happiness we've 
got out of our march, don’t you?” 

**] suppose we know something of this.” 

“Very well. We have withdrawn our claim. Auntie 
has tied up all the papers, and it has come to an end.” 

¢ Perhaps it was wise, considering the difficulties in your 
way. 

“* Perhaps—but consider—all the way from Woodbury 
here, and all the time we have been here, I have had the 
most gorgeous dream that ever came to any girl—a dream 
of Boundless Wealth. I have been, like Tennyson, building 
for my soul a Palace of Art. I have been dispensing with 
both hands unheard-of blessings—and now it is all over.” 

“You feel, I dare say, a little lonely without it.” 

** Just a little,” she interrupted. ‘‘ Lucian, do you know 
what it is like 7?’ She spoke simply, without the least sus- 
picion of double meaning in her voice or in her eyes. *‘ Did 
you ever have—you—a of Untold Gold? 

Margaret started and bowed her head. Lucian started 
and dropped his fork. Why, at that very moment he was 
longing to wander away in such a dream—a vision in which 
he stood forth as the greatest benefactor that science ever 
knew. He dropped his fork—a thing no one ever does ex- 
cept at moments of sudden shock. In the last century when 
a man was startled his mouth opened and his jaws stuck. 
That was the recognized and highly poetical manner of re- 
ceiving the unexpected. In these days a man drops what 
at other times he never drops at all—his fork, his umbrella, 
his pen. The ancestral manner is the more striking. Lu- 
cian dropped his fork: he changed color. he looked up 

uickly and suspiciously. The girl’s face expressed per- 
ect, unsuspecting ignorance and innocence. 

“I don’t mean, you know, the ordinary wealth that 
makes a rich man such as we call rich—a man with a million 
or two—just independent of work—having to think before 
he s) ten thousand dollars—I mean Boundless Wealth 
—such wealth as I once hoped to inherit. The wealth that 
I came over in order to get—and haven't got.” 

Lucian picked up the fork and fenced, not with it, but 
with the question. 

“I suppose,” he said, “‘ that we all have some such 
dream, at odd times. It does no harm to dream of things 
possible only for one man in a dozen centuries.” 

“Mine was a lovely dream. Would you like me to tell 
you about it? I know you won't laugh, Margaret, over the 
oolishness of my dream.” 

* Nobody will laugh, Ella.” 

“ Then I'll tell you all about it. It began as soon as I was 
able to understand what it meant to be the heir of the Bur- 
ley property. You can't rise to it all at once, especially if 
you are an American girl working in a store at five dollars a 
week. ‘You understand ten dollars perhaps, or even twenty, 
but it wants great imagination for such a girl to get beyond. 
I suppose jt was a fortnight or three weeks before 1 even 
began to understand. I used to set down the figures, all in 
a row, and look at them till they got lengthened out ; you 
know what oe will do with things if you look long enough 
and let them have theirown way. They stretched out so” 
—she followed an imaginary line with her hand—‘“‘ to miles 
and miles and miles of saivienn, till I used to think I was 
going off my head. The figures got the better of me for a 
time. If ever I shut my eyes, I saw a Jong procession of 
them—round naughts without units—rolling wheels one after 
the other, never ending. Well, I = the better of them at 
last, and then the dream began. I had first to conquer the 
figures, you see, and make hon feel that I was ing. to rule 
eo _ you ever feel that way, Cousin lee . 

“So the dream began, and I was the Queen of all the Treas- 
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ure, and was one, with it—oh!—the most inconceivable 
amount of good to the whole world. I scattered bless- 
ings. I was the most benevolent fairy that pe ever saw. 
That was baw © egne— ust with ~ — 
—vague, you Ww: me. think I enjoy 
that of the dream best. Then it changed. Have you 
4 on.” 

“Then I to settle down—we were on board the 
steamer by this time, and the weather was awful, and as for 
poor a but I was too busy with my dream to notice 
thin I negne to settle down, I say. 
initely what ‘ 
up my mind that I was going to get the whole estate—I had 
ell—where was I to live? 
Not in effete Europe, not in a corrupt European capital— 
that was the way I used to think six weeks ago. It must be 
in America—the Land of the Free. So I chose Boston, and I 
thought I would have one of the houses looking over the 
Common. And as for haegens: which I then overed 
for the first time to be quite a little place, 1 couldn't live 
there—that wasn’t at all a fit place for the queen of all that 
—s ‘but Lag eay do penning for Taha 

a r any one to make a sug; p. No answer. 

“I thought I would build a great wef cplcndia college.” 

Lucian started, and looked at the ker with swift sus- 
picion. No—innocence itself was in her eyes. Indeed, 
though I believe that her first question was artful and <e- 
sents: and based upon her discovery, the rest was pure co- 
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nce. 
“A college—yes—a col for girls only, where they 
should learn everything a men abel do that al. 
ready, almost. In my coll they should do it quite. 

are some things still left for men—mechanical engi- 
neering, ship-building, machines and engines, electricity— 
eve g, everything, I would have taught in my college 
besides the usual history and languages and art and sci- 
ence.” 

Lucian nodded his head. ‘‘You would make them also 
navvies, ploughboys, hodmen, sawyers, carters, draymen?” 

““Why not? There is no reason why they should not 
learn, Anyway, I fate I was just going to make the 
finest college in the world, and to plant it down at Woodbury, 
and to leave them to work it out. Can any one say that I 
was unmindful of my native town? Wasn't that a noble 
dream?” 

** Very noble indeed,” said Lucian, with a little restraint. 

*T was afraid you wouldn’t think so. Because, here in 
England, you won't acknowledge—what an American un- 
derstands quite well—that women are fast becoming the 
leaders of the world.” 

“No. I think we have bardly—” 

**Not yet. But you will. The men will go on working; 
they will have to do the work that the women leave them. 
They will make things—all the men in Woodbury make 
chair-legs, for instance—they will plough and reap; and they 
will do the buying and the selling—they will do the money- 
making. That is essentially a branch for the coarser wit of 
men. Of course it will not be considered in the future a 
noble branch of work.” 

“ This is all part of your dream?” 

‘Of course. My college was intended to advance the su 

remacy of women. Oh! I know what you are thinking. 
Ko woman ever was yet the equal of the greatest men. 
Why, you have never given us the opportunity, and you 
can’t deny that even with our limited chances the average 
woman is far better than the average man. Woman is essen- 
pe the administrator. Why, it’s the hardest thing in the 
world to get a man who ean administrate; he must have 
been first a soldier or a teacher. But you may find a woman 
who is a good administrator in — other house.” 

** Your woman of the future—will she also fight?” 

“Why not? The old fighting—the club and knife and 
fist—is gone. You fight from a distance. Your rifles are 
too heavy, but when you have substituted electricity for 
powder, you will bave a light weapon that we can carry as 
well as you. And as for endurance in a campaign, the aver- 
age woman will endure far better than the average man.” 

**T understand,” said Lucian, coldly. 

* Yes—and the most beautiful point about it was that I 
did not want the fortune for my own use. I wanted. it—all 
of it—for the advancement of the world. Oh! It was 
grand! There was I—just I by myself—on a pinnacle, a 
spectacle for all the world, five feet three inches in my boots 
—Ella Burley by name—native of Woodbury, Massachu- 
setts—a girl clerk in a store—who knew nothing outside my 
books—standing behind the great round world and rolling 
it up bill all by myseif.” 

“Why not,” asked Lucian, “if you have the money? 
That is the power.” 

“Ah! but, you see, that is the mistake. It is not the 
money that rolls the world—it is the man. I don’t know 
whether my college would have taught the girls any better 
than any other college. But I do sce now that it wouldn't 
have quickened or diverted the current one bit unless it was 
connected with a strong person—a man, if you like. Well, 
it’s all over now,” she laughed. ‘‘All over, and I am so 
glad—so glad ; and so is auntie.” 

“Since you are pleased, Ella,” said Lucian, feebly, ‘‘ so 


are we. 

“* Well, at first I was disappointed. It seemed a thousand 
pities to give up such a dream. Presently 1 remembered 
something in Browning. I can’t quote the lines. He shows 
how everybody, who desires anything strongly, especially if 
he desires things, feels like the Greek mathematician, 
that, if he only had a stand-point for his lever, he could 
move the world. But he can’t—and he’s got to be content 
to stand where he is placed, and to move if he can the little 
bit of the world. So we must be content with our little bit 
—all that about women leading—it was the kind of stuff we 
talked—some of us; and my college, which was to teach 
a everything, what was it all but empty vanity and con- 

t?”’ 

Margaret at this point looked at her husband. He lifted 
his = and met hers. 

After a little pause he spoke. But he made no reply to 
the last little ch about the empty vanity. 

** We are all of us moving the world,” he said, “if we are 
working at science, I see no other way of moving or ad- 
vancing the world. If your college had been founded, it 
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might have been an excellent college, and a real centre for 
scientific discovery ; on the other hand, it might have failed. 
There is no reason that I can see why women should not 
advance science. They have not done so as yet; but, then, 
very few have attempted iu that direction. As for women 
leading the world, either in any high line or as adminis- 
trators—there, fair dreamer of dreams, I venture to differ.” 

a ver well; but what would you do, Lucian,” she asked, 
still with a look of open innocence, ‘‘ if you—but, of course, 
you are too sensible—coukd entertain such a dream?” 

“If I ever entertained such a dream as you say, it would 
be to advance science in some way.” 

‘Just like me, then. But you would advance science 
only ?” 

‘Yes ; because I see no hope for the advancement of the 
world except by science.” 

“‘I have always been taught,” she replied, softly, ‘‘ that 
there was a larger hope. However, what do you mean to 
do for the world, especially by your science ?” 

‘The possibilities of science are such that we can no 
more understaud them than we can limit them. At the 
eng we are still on be es eee eae pnb nt 
icule us when they read that we thought only o' ngin 
life, destroying disease, alleviating pain, poe ae Quen 
It will seem to them child’s play when we pespeaes to less- 
en labor by the half —by three-quarters ; to multiply food 
products indefinitely, to destroy poverty, to raise the stand- 
ard, to lift up the poor to the level of the rich, and to make 
the world a garden for men and women as long as they like 
to live in it. Of life, in the long-run, there would be, I take 
it, satiety in the end.” 

‘‘A world with nothing to do but to enjoy itself! Why, 
Lucian, your people would have to alter a deal first. 
Only to think of pleasure! What a world it would be! 
Why, if you come to think of it, your science would pro- 
duce a universal pig-sty. Fancy taking all this trouble to 
pap a work! With nothing to do but to enjoy itself! 

fou are a very clever man, Lucian, but I do hope you wil! 
If you do, I shall go and live on a 
desert island.” 


Ella laughed, but Margaret did not. She looked at her 
husband, who replied, gravely: ‘‘ You do not understand, 
Ella. These things will not arrive all at once. The world 
will be prepared by gradual achievements. And in such a 
world the pig-sty will not be permitted.” 

‘People don’t want much preparation for less work and 
more pay. But it’s a curious thing, Lucian—isn’t it?—that 
your dream—a scientific man’s dream—should be no better 
than mine. You are a biologist, a physician, and I know 
not what, and I am only a girl clerk from Woodbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and we dream the same dream. And both the 
dreams are foolishness. Only think! Both foolishness!” 

(To B® oontinUED.) 


not get your college. 


ON THE GIVING OF PRESENTS. 
“ Yet gives he not till jadgment guides his bounty.” 
—Troilus and Cressida, 


F we are honest with ourselves we shall divide our 

Christmas gifts into three classes : those that we want to 
give, those bestowed iu charity, aud those which are merely 
exchanges of courtesy. The last-named may not be alto- 
gether outside the pale of the loving spirit of Christmas, for 
by oiling the machinery which moves business or society, 
life becomes easier for all concerned. 

In our preparations we naturally make provision, first of 
all, for those we want to give; yet with the fatal propensity 
of women to make a trouble of everything, many of us 
worry over what should be to us only a keen delight. 

The wise woman who has pocket-money begins shopping 
for Christmas early in the autumn, and goes about with 
eyes open and purse ready, gathering trinkets and love-gifts 
whenever and wherever she sees them. She needs no ad- 
vice, for her foreknowledge indicates a determination to find 
just the right present for cach. But those who have not 
done this thing may be glad of suggestions. 

There is 4 vast amount of money and time wasted.at this 
season, and much of this goes into fancy-work. It is a 
popular delusion that every woman appreciates fancy-work, 
and that man delights in tle snares woven’ by womén’s 
fingers. Whereas it is a sore trial to many men and women 
to keep conspicuously displayed articles which destroy the 
harmony of the decoration of a room, or which do not con- 
form to personal taste in dress, not to mention the discom- 
fort of home-made articles, which lack the patent conven- 
iences to which one has been accustomed. Therefore, be- 
fore deciding to give fancy-work, make sure that the gift 
would be acceptable for its own sake, select colors and pat- 
terns corresponding to those which you know your friend 
favors; and unless you can find out these details, avoid 
gifts which are intended to be kept on view. 

Secondly, there «re many who have no idea of the money 
value of fancy-work, and to whom such a gift might seem 
paliry, thereby giving a sting wholly unsuspected, and cer- 
tainly unintended, by the giver. It is a mean spirit which 
estimates a gift by its cost, but there are kind-hearted, un- 
educated persons who cannot help their natures, and who, 
although they would seek instantly to banish such a sus- 
picion, would nevertheless have it forced upon them. ‘‘I 
have made it a rule,” says one whose work is exquisite, 
**not to give fancy-work to any woman who has never 
made any.” This cynical conclusion should not be enforced 
against those simple, old-fashioned friends who cherish the 
sentiment that love is inwoven with every stitch or outlined 
with every stroke of the pencil. 

Book-lovers are apt to be epicures, and as such have very 
decided preferences. It is safer in buying for them to se- 
lect a choice edition of an old favorite, or a rare folio, 
rather than the book which for the time being is attracting 
attention. On the other hand, those who only tolerate 
books should be forgiven at Christmas-time, and may be 
subtly flattered by the gift of the latest novel, for to have it 
lying about gives one the air of being au courant with lit- 
erature. It is sweet courtesy at this season to humor the 
weaknesses of our friends. 

Music and pictures should be selected in much the same 
way as books. 'If you are not an artist, beware of selecting 
for an artist. The world’s masterpieces have many faults, 
and it might be your misfortune to select one which had 
just the fault that jarred most upon the sensibilities of him 
who received it. If you decide upon an etching, it ought not 
to be difficult to ascertain whether your friend prefers land- 
scape or figures, and any good dealer may be relied upon to 
show you the works of experts in both lines. Many artists 
have a repugnance and contempt for photographs, while 


others would be delighted to reccive one or more ‘‘ studies” 
in any large city. 


such us may be pure 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


The question of the riety of giving useful presents 
admits of much discussion, It is contended by some that 
to give jewelry or bric-A brac to those who are in need of 
clothing is a satire; while others say: ‘‘We shall give the 
ornamental, something our friends would never otherwise 

t.” Where the gift is from a relative the matter may be 
fet to personal discretion, but it is certainly questionable, to 
say the least, for a friend to admit that the lack of necessi- 











ties has been noticed. Where a gift can be made to partake 
of the nature of an unattainable luxury it-might often be the 
perfection of choice, but the and p' “have but one 


extravagance to enjoy—that of their friends. 

The selection of gifts for children is often the most diffi- 
cult part of Christmas shopping. One infallible rule may . 
be kept in mind: A child prefers a toy with which he can 
play without assistance from grown for it becomes 
so much more thoroughly his own. Select nothing for mere 
costliness; but if you to spend a large amount, put the 
money into those things which are well made so that they 
are comparatively unbreakable. It is a mistake to give ex- 

nsive mechanical toys to young children, for they can sel- 
Por manage them, and careless handling soon destroys 
them. Mechanical toys will often, however, delight those 
who might be supposed to be too old to play with them; 
and to a boy who shows a taste for mechanical pursuits 
they may prove a useful gift in stimulating his own in- 


nuity. 

"i for gifts of charity, these border so closely on religion 
that they need but little comment. It may be o— out, 
however, that if we ourselves would be blessed by such giv- 
ing, we should spare time and thought for it, so as to give 
with discretion. 

Last of all, we come to the consideration of gifts of cour- 
tesy. We have received numerous favors from acquain- 
tances during the past year, and it is only natural in 
the retrospect at the year’s close we should make some ac- 
knowledgment. The less ostentatious such gifts can be 
made the better. They should always be of intrinsic value, 
proportioned not to the favors bestowed, but to our own in- 
come, unless for business purposes the compliment has to 
be regarded in the light of an investment for the future, 
We have not yet reached the point where our English cous- 
ins have been for centuries, where they are fleeced to such 
an extent b gifts of courtesy to all customers that holiday 
trade does little towards recouping them for the dull season 
of the year. There should be a limit set for all such gifts, 
and that limit should be well withiu bounds, so that it shall 
not encroach upon what 1s set apart for charity or love-gifts. 
There is often a heroism in refraining from giving what we 
cannot afford, whether it be to friends, in charity, or for 
courtesy. True friends will understand and will respect it, 
honest workers will withhold judgment, and acquaintances 
have no right to question. 

Presents to servants are variously considered as falling 
under all three of the headings named. There are ungrate- 
ful servants, but so, likewise, there are ungrateful mis- 
tresses. Would it not be possible this Christmas-tide to do 
something towards creating a better feeling between mis- 
tress and maid? If we select the Christmas gifts with re- 
gard to the length of service, the kind of service, erring a 
little on the side of leniency, we may be able to put into 
them something which will denote more than a recognition 
of annual perquisites, and may get in return true heart-ser- 
vice from our dependents. MARGARET COMPTON. 


A BALL DRESS FROM DOUCET. 
See illustration on front page. 


FANCY for the quaint “ee of 1830 in evening toi- 

lettes is still retained by Parisians. A charming ex- 
ample of a ball dress of that period is given in the illustra- 
tion. It is of satin, the fabric of the season for evening wear, 
and is of a delicate shade of pink. The round low waist is 
cut straight across the top in 1830 fashion, and is held in 
place by shoulder-straps, while the sleeves droop away and 
leave the white shoulders bare. This waist is of pleated 
satin, partly covered with piuk chiffon, accordion-pleated, 
beginning at the belt and drawn up the sides to the satin 
shoulder-straps, which hold ruffles of doubled chiffon. Small 
pink roses are wreathed around the low feck and on the 
sleeves along their open top. The sleeves are accordion- 
pleated chiffon in short puffs attached to bands of écru Ve- 
netian lace, and puffed out with pink tarlatan. In the back 
the chiffon forms bretelles that taper to the waist. The belt 
is of Venetian lace with square tabs below the waist in front 
in a way now in great favor. The plain satin skirt is cut in 
godets all around, and is of dancing length. It is lined with 
silk and interlined with stiff crinoline—not horse-hair—from 
foot to top. The balaycuse is omitted, as it is in many 
dresses this season, the satin going down in a little fold be- 
low the lining. 


MUSIC. 


ace first week of opera at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
was chiefly remarkable for the briiliancy of the audi- 
ences. The three evening performances and the first mati- 
née were given to crowded houses, and the world of fashion 
reigned supreme. It was a wise move on the part of the 
management to select Gounod’s charming Roméo et Juliette 
for the opening night, and thus to disarm criticism. Ma- 
dame Melba, M. Plancgon, and the brothers De Reszké have 
so identitied themselves with this opera, and have produced 
such harmonious results as a whole, that here, as in Europe, 
one may count on its preserving a lasting place in the affec- 
tions of our opera-loving public. Signor Tamagno returns 
to New York to renew his triumphs, and with the resovance 
and strength of his phenomenal organ wholly unimpaired. 
In William Tell he scored a pronounced success, and carried 
his hearers to the extreme limits of excitement and enthusi- 
asm by fine declamation on a high note. The character of 
his voice is exceedingly effective, and the robust power of 
his style was of great value in removing the depressing in- 
fluences of a substitute’s momentary failure of memory and 
subsequent stage-fright—a panic which nearly wrecked the 

erformance. Those who have witnessed similar scenes in 

taly, and recall the painful impression left on hearing artists 
hissed off the stage under conditions of a like nature, may 
congratulate their fellow-countrymen on possessing temper- 
aments which are at once more patient and more merciful. 
Mile. Libia Drog, who is an Italian by birth, and who is, it 
is claimed, a favorite in Italy, Spain, and South America, 
recovered her verve on the occasion of what was to have 
been her début, and proved herself endowed with consider- 
able dramatic ability and a powerful soprano voice, acting 
and singing Aida with creditable success. Verdi's greatest 
work was, on the whole, well given, and u repetition of He- 
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méo et Juliette at the Suturday matinée brought the week to 
a close. The Sunday concert was lifted above its averag 

popular character by the appearance of the great violin oh 
tuoso M, Eugene Ysaye, who played the fourth concerto of 


Vieuxtemps, and Wieniawski’s Faust fantasia. M. Plancgon 
was leader in an aria from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba, and also 
in the *‘Tambour Major” from Le Caid, ame Scalchi 


sang a selection from La Giaconda, and the orchestra played 
the music from Massenet’s Le Cid, the overture from 
Auber'’s Domino Noir, and the farandole from Bizet’s grace- 
ful suite, Sainte-Arlespierne. The Imperial Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of St, Petersburg, also gave a Sunday cén- 
cert at the Herald Square Theatre, aided by the Princess 
Dolgorouky, as violin soloist, and other artists. G. W. 


THE BISHOP AND THE BABY. 


A POOR little pale-faced baby, 
Lost and hungry and cold, 

With the chill wind pinching her tear-wet checks 
And ruffling her bright hair's gold. 


For just when the busy people 
Were hurrying here and yon, 
Buying their gifts for the Christmas trée, 
er mother was suddenly gone. 


She did not cry, poor midget, 
But lifted pitiful eyes 

At the crowds of careless strangers, 
At the gray indifferent skics. 


Jostled and pushed and frightened, 
A tiny waif of the street, 

With the wintry darkness falling, 
And the snow-flakes gathering fticet. 


She was seen by a great kind giant; 
With swinging stride he came, 

Even then the angels in heaven 
Wrote Saiut before his name. 


From the height of his splendid stature 
He stooped to the little maid, 

Lifted her up in tender arms, 
And bade her not be afraid. 


my his broad breast nestled, 

he clung like a soft spring flower 

That a breeze had caught and carried 
To a strong and sheltering tower. 


In his thick warm cloak he wrapped her, 
The little shivering child. 

*‘T’ll find your mother, baby,” 
The bishop said, and smiled. 


That smile like a flash of the sunrise — 
‘Tis but a memory dim, 

For the years are hasting onward, 
And we are mourning him. 


The white cold snows are drifting 
Where to-day he lies asleep. 
After his life’s long warfare 
The soldier's rest is deep. 


But of dear things said about him, 
Of victories that he won, 
No sweeter tale is told than this, 
Of bis grace to a little one. 
ManrGaret E. SAnaster. 


ANSWERS-TO‘s# 
CORRESPONDEN 


Constant Reapre.—Turn over your back numbers and find an article 
entitled “ Pleasant Ways of Entertaining Friends” in Bazar No.7 of 
this volame, one called * Amusing Games” in No, 82, and “A New Di- 
version” in No, 47. ‘These will give you a varicty to choose from. Any 
prominent medical college in your State will auswer your other question, 

Aw Inquiner.—Thureday is a sort of odds-and-ends day in the houde- 
keeper's week, and therefore a booth devoted to it in a Feast of Days 
conid have considerable latitade, Silver-cleaning is usually one of its 
featares, and the necessary materials and implements for it, together 
with chamois leathers and glase-towels, comid form part of the equip- 
ment. Sewing and mending conld also enter into the plan, and would 
furnish dn abundance of articles, lu and small, from lap-boards down 
to scissors- cases, needie- books, and plain and fancy tape -measnrep. 
Thursday is also often the maid's day out and the mistress’s turn to su 
stitute, and so aprons conld appropriately form a feature—good ample 
housekeeping aprons of gray Holland linen or of gingham, as well as 
dainty tea aprons, 

Jane Watvran.—Yon should put the question to one of your Masonic 
friends. The convictions of others on the subject are not so “rene, 

Henny,—The way to tell whether any certain number of the Bazan 
has a pattern-sheet is to turn to the notice at the top of the editorial 
page. I a pattern-sheet number this reads, “ With a four-page illustra- 

Supplement and a Pattern-sheet Supplement.” In non-pattern-sheet 
numbers the last half of this announcement is omitted. 

H. L. H.—Growing plants are considered injarious in a sleeping-room, 
t in the ab of light they absorb oxygen. But while, with 
good ventilation, a small plant or two may do no appreciable mischief in 
thie respect, the amount of moistare required for the healthy growth of 
nine is certainly an andesirable addition to the atmosphere of a sleeping- 
room, 

Droorwsa Ross.—We do not know of any institution where a gratn- 
jtous musical education can be obtained as you propose. You may pos- 
sibly obtain the information by addressing the National Conservatory of 
Masic, 128 East 17th Street, New York city. 

Constant Reaver. —The coffce at an informal evening is uenally served 
= anes cups, and cream and sugar are passed. Finger-bowls are not 
u 












C. W. M.—We cannot give addresses in this colamn, but any firm of 
decorators can furnish you the information, 

Mus. K. H. 8.—A pattern for night-drawers for a boy of three to six 
years was given in Bazar No, #2, Vol. XXV. 

Oxy §Sunscetser —A mole should only be removed by the advice and 
jae of a physician. Caustic used unadvisedly is liable to create a 

an 8 Bore, 

Cc. D.— Too frequent washing is not considered good for the hair, par- 
ticularly if it is inclined to be quite often enough 
a ‘o. a et Ie ced bl godet, go-de’; and gigot, zhe.go 

, 0. ¥.—Biluet is pronoun n-¢’; ) fs rot, zi P 

Mus. W. H. W.—As your young people are not beyond the age at 
which games are still interesting, look over those given in “ Pleasant 
Ways of Entertaining” in Bazan No. 7, and “ Amusing Games” in No. 
82, also “* New Diversion” in No. 47. Mrs. John W. Sherwood'’s Manners 
and Social Usagea is considered a good authority, The custom you 
mention does not obtain among the be'ter class of Germans hereabout, 
except bly when men call upon each other. Letters for this depart- . 
ment are addressed to Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 


city. 

Mus G. W. L, Averts.—You may serve all the articies of food you men- 
tion un one plate, although it would perhaps be better to make a separate 
course of the salad and chetse straws, 

M. K. W. P.—Both bride and groom shonld wear gloves. Pearl-gray or 
white gloves on both will brighten up the dark travelling suits, aud can 
be changed for the Lig * What you call a “ full-dress suit” can only 
be worn in the evening. If the bride wears an elaborate white toilette at 
a day Tetding, the groom wears a frock-coat suit. an article on 
* Wedding ments” in Bazan No, 42. 

° 


Anxious Inquinun.—L i black net is called Tosca net. 


ry. Once a month 
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“( yt, the bumblebee in the punkin blow, 
Pankin blow—bumblybee, tum-te-de—" 


*Clarisse, what are you singing? What is the rest of 


iL? 

Clarisse laughed aloud. ‘‘ There isn’t any rest to it, or 
for me either. I heard a little child singing that as we came 
out through the streets, and it's been haunting me ever since 
I think a touch of premature summer weather goes to my 
head like champagne. I can't be very serious on a day like 
this.” 

Louise, for this was the name of the other speaker, twitch 
ed with a little discontented move the boa at her throat 
‘I hate such uncertain weather myself,” she said; ‘‘ one 
never knows what to wear. Here am I with a spring gown 
on and winter furs 

**T don’t think this uncertain,” Clarisse returned. ‘‘ When 
it rains one moment and the sun shines the next, I call that 
a day which doesn’t know its own mind, and I have the 
same contempt for its morale as for a vacillating mortal.” 

Do you always know your own mind?” asked Louise, 
lifting a pair of large mournful eyes 

**Of course. For instance, | knew your spring gown was 
lovely the moment I saw you this afternoon. I like those 
ribbon bands so much 

Louise turned the same doleful glance upon her costume. 
“Do you? I thought I looked like a peppermint stick 
when I suw myself in the glass. There’s just another in 
siance of my miserable indecision of character. I hesitate: 
for days over those ribbon bands for fear I shouldn't like 
them, and now they are irretrievable. I hate them.” 

“‘What is the matter, dear?” said Clarisse, with compas 
sion and comparative irrelevance 

As answer two rolled down the cheeks of 
Louise. ‘‘Oh, Clarisse!” she sobbed, ‘‘ they are turning back, 
and they'll find me crying.” 

The two girls were sitting side by side on a rustic bench 
under a gnarled old oak-tree whose soft spring leaves seem 
ed to deny the rude strength of the twisted boughs. It was 
one of the quietest corners of a park which had not been 
despoiled of its natural beauty. Where hills rose and rolled 
they still found lovely wild ravines between and sharp steeps. 
Though the lawn was clear shaven about the rustic bench, 
the rising slope behind was crowned by a tangled brake, a 
trysting-place for noisy birds and squirrels. A beaten park 
road, already white and dry as if summer had indeed come, 
swept past the bench, and rounding the curve of the hill 
some distance beyond, was lost to view. 

Just at this vanishing-point two men were standing, half 
turning in the road, as if to retrace their steps to the bench. 
Clarisse, darting a look at them, rose quickly to her feet, 
waving her two hands dismissingly 

**Go on,” she called, her hands hollowed about her mouth. 
“Finish your walk and come back for us; we want to rest 
here.” 

The men seemed to hesitate and consult together. 

“But they have invited us for a walk,” said Louise. 
“They will think this so odd.” 

“It's their own fault. They walked on talking together 
and quite forgot us.” 

** We left them first to gather wild flowers. 

“ Well, if you want to be caught erying—” 

**Oh, no, no; send them away, Clarisse.” 

Clarisse advanced into the centre of the road, her lifted 
hand imperiously pointing over the hills. The fresh spring 
breeze carried to her the sound of the two men’s laughter as 
they turned obediently away with exaggerated courtesy of 


large tears 
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A CONFIDENCE. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, 
sweeping hats. Until the little hill screened them they kept 
looking back over their shoulders. Clarisse watched their 
departure smiling. The smile was yet on her lips as she 
turned back to Louise 

** Well, dear,” she said, mischievously, “ what is it?” 

And Louise, her eyes still on the road where the two fig- 
ures had been, cried with misery too deep for blushes, ‘*‘ Oh, 
Clarisse, I can't decide which of them I love.” 

**What!” Clarisse sat very upright on the bench. 

“You can't be more disgusted with me than I am with 
myself. I told you I had no decision in me. Until this 
winter I always thought it would be Laurence in the end, 
and I’m afraid he had some little reason to agree with me, 
but now—” 

Clarisse waited. No more came. 
ard Manter?” she asked at length. 

‘*I don't know. Do you think it should end so?” 

“ That depends,” said Clarisse, slowly, ‘‘on the beginning. 
To tell the truth, I have always agreed with you in thinking 
that Laurence would be your end. ‘But of course if you find 
that you honestly love another man and—he loves you—” 

The last words were not exactly a question, yet they had 
the inflection of interrogation. Louise so accepted them. 

‘Yes, he loves me. Sometimes I almost wish he didn’t, 
for then I could have settled down quietly with Laurence, 
and not be racked as Iam now. Clarisse, if you had to de- 
cide between them, which would you choose?” 

Clarisse shook her head. ‘‘I shall never be so embarrass 
ed. This isan unequal world. If I can be sure of one good 
man’s love, I shall thank heaven fasting, and here are you 
with the love of two so equally good that you can't choose 
between them. Which is the most cloquent in pleading his 
cause, Louise?” 

‘I think,” said Louise, reflectively, ‘‘ that Mr. Manter is.” 

“Dick Manter! If you can say that, you must be in love 
with him. Why, he stammers horribly whenever he’s at all 
excited. If he didn’t stammer when he told you he loved 
you, Louise, I should question his sincerity. Did he?” 

‘*How can you be so trifling, Clarisse? Mr. Manter has 
never said he loved me. I suppose he will do all that is 
proper, including stammering, when the time comes. ‘I like 
his little stammer. It sounds so eager.” 

Clarisse sat looking at her friend with wide eyes and 
parted lips. ‘‘ Louise!” she exclaimed, ‘‘do you mean that 
you are sitting bere on this bench quietly disposing of a 
man who hasn't even stammered love to:you?” 

“That's just what he has done in everything but words. 
He’s not like Laurence. I think that’s his charm to me. 
For years Laurence has never been alone with me fora 
moment without saying a downright ‘I love you.’ It’s al- 
most gross. Mr. Manter doesn’t need to do that.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Clarisse, dryly, ‘‘ that I like grossness 
in such matters. It saves trouble. For instance, you might 
be thinking it was yourself Mr. Manter cared for when it 
really was some one else. Your pretty sister, Rose, for 
example, or it might even be I.” 

Louise turned swiftly. ‘‘ Rose!” she cried. 

“Tt strikes me,” said Clarisse, langhing. ‘‘that you dis- 
miss with a most unflattering ease of mind the possibility 
of Mr. Manter’s nursing a secret passion in my direction. 
Now, I think of it, I believe his manner to me has been 
rather devoted of late. My question is—is Mr. Manter at- 
tentive to me for your sake, or to you for my sake, or to 
both of us for Rose’s sake. I’m sure to an impartial ob- 
server it might seem any of the three.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Louise, and you know it. 
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“* Now is it to be Rich- 





He likes Rose well enough, but— 
love her.” 

“Then if you know, that ends speculation. It seems a 
reasonable conclusion to me, for while I also like Rose well 
enough, it’s you I love, Louise.” 

She held out her hand affectionately to Louise, who caught 
and pressed it between hers. 

** Now, Rose is disposed of, what of me?” asked Clarisse, 
merrily. 

Louise laughed with her. ‘ You! 
and I not know it?” 

‘I don’t quite see myself,” said Clarisse, candidly. “I 
was only trying to prove to you that you ought to be care 
ful. Men do sometimes confuse matters by paying more 
attention to those near the rose than,te the rose herself, It's 
often hard, particularly with a shy man, to distinguish be 
tween a vicarious affection and the rea] passion. All things 
considered, I must confess again that I prefer what you call 
grossness in these affairs. I suppose I shall shock you 
horribly, Louise, but I carry my preference so far that I 
really wouldn’t trust any man on earth, not even Dick Man 
ter, except tied with the string of clearly spoken words 
But of course if you can understand Mr. Manter fully with 
out speech—” 

Louise interrupted impatiently. ‘‘Oh, a girl always un 
derstands if she chooses to. When I hear them declare they 
were ‘so surprised,’ I never believe a word of it. No, the 
only thing that troubles me is having no answer ready, Mr 
Manter is not like Laurence. It will have to be yes or no 
with him, and I can’t decide.” 

Clarisse drew her hand from her friend’s élinging grasp, 
and deliberately opened her pocket-book, from which she 
selected a smal] coin. 

**Do you see this?” she said, holding up the silver be 
tween her thumb and forefinger. Her lips were twitching 
with a smile. “ This is my luck penny, a silver threepenny 
piece. Now, do you pray that it may be your luck penny 
Heads, Dick—tails, Laurence.” 

Louise caught the lifted band, her face glowing. ‘‘ Cla 
isse, how can you? When I asked you to help me decide, 
I never thought you could do anything so—so—” 

“Vulgar,” supplied Clarisse. ‘‘‘ Flipping’ for a 
band doesn’t sound particularly delicate, I'll admit. But I 
have a good motive back ‘of it. I can’t advise you, dear ; 
you ought to know I can’t, and if you will just trust mea 
little, this won’t be indelicate, and it will help you. Now, 
come. I promise you that when it’s over you'll say it was 
the most delicate policy. Will you try?” She held up the 
coin and smiled winningly. ‘‘ Trust me?” she repeated, 

With Louise’s “yes,” the coin snapped by Clarisse’s 
thumb-nail rose in the air and fell upon her knee. Louise 
bent forward, half unwilling, half eager; but Clarisse had 
her hand pressed tightly over the bit of silver hiding it. 

‘* Wait one moment,” she said; ‘‘ we must fully realize 
the solemnity of the moment. If you accept this chance as 
final it has ceased to be skirmishing for you, Louise, and it 
means a close engagement. Tails will give you Laurence; 
heads, Dick. 1 choose it so because I really think Dick has 
the better head of the two, inside. On the other hand, Lau 
rence’s head is of infinitely better finish outside. Dick’s hair 
is red, and he hasn’t a Roman nose. Comparing further, 
Laurence’s temper is the sweetest in the world, but Dick’s 
is more scintillating. I should say Laurence would be the 
easier to live with, but then think of dying with Dick! 
There seems hardly a pin to choose between them except 
in one point; that’s in Dick's favor. He has known you but 


Oh, I know he doesn’t 


How could it be you 


hus 








one year, and Laurence is an old, old tale of devotion. 
Which do you think this coin is, Louise—heads or tails?” 

‘Ob, let me see it, Clarisse.” 

‘Do you mean to abide by it?” 

‘‘I—I think I do.” 

Clarisse raised her hand and peeped under it. 
she cried, sweeping the coin into her palm. 
renee!” 

Louise, with an involuntary gesture, lifted her finger to 
her lower lip, pressing it between her teeth. Clarisse looked 
up quickly. 

Tes to be Dick,” she said, briskly, snapping the clasp of 
her purse on the coin. “ Now that’s decided, and you can 
be at peace, Louise, unless you'd like to * ef once more. 
Some people prefer taking the best two out of three.” 

Loulee’s finger dropped from her lip, which curved in- 
stantly into a smile. ‘I would feel it surer,” she said. 

‘Would you?” answered Clarisse. She thrust her pock- 
et-book deep into her pocket as she spoke, and settled her- 
self judicially upon the bench. ‘‘ Louise,” she said, severe- 
ly, look me in the face. I forgot to mention to you that 
people only prefer the best two flips out of three when the 
first flip doesn’t suit them at all. Now answer me one ques- 
tion. Why did you suffer a distinct shock, and show it 
plainly, when Dick was suddenly decided upon?” 

It wasn't that exactly,” began Louise. 

“Then of what were you thinking that made your face 
fall inches as I called heads?” 

“I was only thinking,” faltered Louise, “that I could 
never break it to Laurence, and that if I felt it so for him, 
perhaps—” 

‘*Perbaps what?” 

‘That I loved him best after all.” 

Clarisse bent towards her friend affectionately, almost 
gratefully, grasping her two hands. ‘‘ Of course you love 
Laurence best after all, and before all, too. I knew you 
did. One can’t always decide what one wants, but you can 
find out what you don’t want every time by simply ‘flip- 
ping.’ Don’t you see my delicate policy now, Louise? If 
the wrong man came I knew you'd feel disappointed, and 
so you did. But are you perfectly convinced, dear? Is it 
really and with no mistake to be Laurence in the end?” 

Louise was gazing down the road toward the bill behind 
which the two figures had disappeared. ‘‘It couldn’t ever 
have been any one else,” she said, absently. ‘‘I know now 
it was to be Laurence from the beginning.” 

Clarisse lowered her eyes. ‘' Louise,” she said, softly, 
‘‘as you are so sure, I must confess a little fib to you. That 
coin really fell tails, for Laurence, but I had to say it was 
heads to convince you that you didp’t want Dick. Will you 
forgive me?’ 

Louise did not answer. Following her absorbed gaze, 
Clarisse also looked down the road to discover why. Two 
figures were approaching them from about the base of the 
green hill 

‘ Louise,” Clarisse whispered, ‘‘ what a funny world this 
is! Here comes the man you threw for and thought you 
lost, and found you must have, and the man— Oh, dear me, 
I have so much to confess to you! You can’t guess what 
I've been going through this half-hour, dear. Since yester- 
day I've been engaged to Dick myself—and he stammered 
horribly.” 


** Heads!” 
‘Poor Lau- 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


es: women are inexact is a very general criticism, 


which is based largely on fact. This isin the main the 
fault of our training, while in “| persons it is tempera- 
mental; but in either case it is a fault which can be over- 


come, in a measure at least. A certain method practised in 
our daily lives soon insensibly becomes a matter of habit; 
and before we know it we find ourselves systematic and 
punctual in the performance of our various duties. It is 
truly a most exasperating fault, this inexactitude, and very 
provoking to our more businesslike male relatives, who 
have found from experience that if they neglect their en- 
gagements, or a people waiting, or fail to answer notes, 
they must invariably reap the disastrous consequences of 
their careless conduct. With a few hours spent at one’s 
desk each morning one can soon dispose of such daily cor- 
respondence as requires answerivg, and the numerous cards 
which should be immediately acknowledged. An invitation 
to dinner should be answered upon its receipt, and if b 
any chance it so happens that after having accepted one is 
obliged to decline, the hostess must be informed immedi- 
ately of the change in one’s plans. Most persons are very 
careless about dinner invitations; they allow them to lie 
about on their desks unanswered several days, meanwhile 
the sender is wondering and worrying, not knowing whether 
the note has been received or not. "Phere is absolutely no 
excuse for this delay, and no well-bred or thoughtful wo- 
man would allow such a thing to occur, as it is by just such 
trifles that breeding is shown. 

All notes requiring answers should be responded to as 
soon after thelr receipt as possible. Be careful, too, to 
answer them intelligently, sal net in some vague, shadowy 
way, as if you had not half read the note. Take time, and 
write carefully always. Your reply may be as short as you 
like (a concise style is to be commended), but it should be to 
the point. If your friend is in trouble, write her a few 
words of sympathy; it will only take you a few moments, 
and will be a comfort to her. If a formal acquaintance is 
in sorrow, send your ment paw to show that you have not 
forgotten her in ber hour of grief. 

Gifts, of course, should be acknowledged immediately, 
and to know how to write a graceful note of thanks is quite 
an accomplishment. A young girl of my acquaintance had 
attained such perfection in this regard that she was told 
many times that it was a real pleasure to send her anything, 
for the mere sake of receiving her charming note in return. 
Christmas and wedding presents particularly should not be 
neglected. Sometimes a great many are received, and among 
the latter many from comparative strangers, friends of the 
parents of the groom. Do not put off sending your note of 
thanks, however humble the gift. If any one has done you 
even a small favor, do not fail to express your thanks. 

A story that came to the writer's knowledge conveys its 
own moral. A perfect stranger wrote to a man asking for 
a position in a certain office; her story was a sad one, and 
when her letter was presented to those in authority they 
not only expressed much sympathy, but promised her that 
she should fill the first vacancy which occurred. This was 
written to her, but she did not have the to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the letter, or to thank the gentleman for 
his courtesy and kindness, so that fa a few months, when 
the position was available, it was given to some one else, on 
the ground that a woman so careless and indifferent in 
small matters was incapable of being trusted with serious 
afluirs. Enclose a stamp when your note requires a reply 
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from a stranger. Small should always be 
avoided. Have your writing GOK tn outer and furnished 
with paper of various sizes, stamps, sealing-wax, cards, a 
pele 5 amy and postal cards. latter, —— “y. 
should only be used in writing business notes. Nothing 

less complimentary than to receive a note written on a 
postal card; all the ie of PENT is lost, and the 
consequent pleasure dim ; ig, otras 4 letters are 
getting very common in this age of e, and they are a 
great saving for a man or woman who is obliged to write 


many lettersa day. But except for business purposes or to 
very intimate friends they unten prencnees 


The most curious instance of bad taste in this matter of - 


using the type-written method of communication was one in 
which the sender dictated to his clerk a letter announcing 
the death of his mother. 

Another instance of bad taste is to acknowledge mone 
received for a private charity in this way. Just words 
“thank you,” written by the person to whom the check was 
sent, would carry much more meaning. Little memoran- 
dum calendars are indispensable adjuncts to the furniture of 
one’s desk. They come with sufficient rpace above the date 
to enable one to write down one’s engagements. The leaves 
of this calendar can be torn off daily, or the whole thin 
be kept, so that at the end of the year one has a record o 
the events which have occurred. Invitations are often sent 
out three weeks in advance of the entertainment to be given; 
indeed, six weeks sometimes elapse before the event trans- 
pires to which one has been asked. On this calendar one 
can record one’s dinner engagements, always remembering 
carefully to add the time appointed and the number of the 
house, The dinner hour varies, and although it is fashion- 
able to ignore time, still it is rude to be late. 

To have one’s guests one hour later than the hour ap- 
pointed has been the frequent experience of the writer; it is 
not agreeable for the hostess, and certainly it must be most 
discouraging to the cook, whose feelings in the matter are 
of vital importance to the housekeeper. Why.this custom 
exists it is difficult to say, except that it is not considered 
rude in London to be fifteen to twenty minutes late to 
dinner. We import our manners, particularly when we 
have none native to the soil, consequently we think no- 
thing of exaggerating what we imitate, and thereby cause 
annoyance to our friends. In London time must be al- 
lowed for the tremendous distances to be traversed, and 
the crowded streets at that hour of the day; here we cer- 
tainly have somewhat the same conditions to contend with, 
so that we should allow our friends a little grace; but after 
waiting twenty minutes it is not fair to the guests who have 
come promptly to wait any longer, and so the host may 
make the signal to have the dinner announced, and allow 
the late-comers to arrive when they choose. This may 
make it awkward for them; but still it is just that the many 
should not suffer for the few. 

Unless you note carefully on your calendar the number 
of house and street ne may give the wrong instructions to 
the coachman. This is apt to happen if the house is an un- 
familiar one. All New York houses are more or less alike, 
and the correct number is most important. To give a little 
incident of how disastrous are the consequence if one is 
careless I will relate an experience of my own. 

As I hastily jumped into the cab, which had been a trifle 
late in arriving, I told the coachman No. 21 West 200th 
Street. Arriving in due season, with a consciousness that 
we were late, we stepped out of the cab and mounted the 
usual flight of stone steps; the house looked very dark, but 
that is not unusual, for when shades and curtains are drawn 
the lights are shut in completely. The weather was exceed- 
ingly cold, and a cutting westerly wind was blowing down 
the street. The bell was answered tardily, and on mention- 
ing the name of the lady with whom we were to dine, we 
were told, to our astonishment, that no such person lived 
there. ‘‘Do you know what the number of her house is?” 
we asked. ‘‘ No,” was the positive reply. Then we tried 
number twenty-three, number twenty-five, number nincteen, 
all this time being painfully conscious that the seconds were 
rolling into minutes; «| I, being in evening dress, was 
thoroughly aware that it was terribly cold. At last my 
husband, whose state of mind can be more easily imagined 
than described, bad the brilliant idea of going to the drug- 
store on the corner of the street, and in answer to his in- 
quiries he was promptly told Number eleven. I had oply 
made the mistake of one figure. So we arrived finally half 
an hour late, he virtuously indignant, I chilled to the bone 
and with a splitting headache, both suffering because I had 
had this common fault of women—inezactness. 

This experience may be peculiar to New York, where 
people move about as they do, and where the houses are so 
much alike; still,a similar thing happened to us in Paris, 
where many persons live in apartments, and this time the 
man was inaccurate, much to my secret delight. We rang 
the concierge’s bell, and as the rooms were on the first floor, 
as 1 supposed, we walked up and walked in, were assisted 
with the removal of our wraps by two well-trained ser- 
vants, to one of whom I gave our names. When we were 
announced, on entering the drawing-room, we saw not a fa- 
miliar face. A most delightfully polite Frenchman stepped 
forward, and we explained to him our mistake. There was 
very little sense of embarrassment, owing to his good man- 
ners, but the moment was an awkward one nevertheless. 
Keep your address-book on your desk, and refer to it before 
going out to dine. SPECTATOR. 


LUNCHEONS. 


OME years ago a favorite way for women to entertain 
was to give luncheons to a Less number of friends. 
The luncheons were served much as suppers used to be, that 
is, with everything put on tables at one side of the 
room or in the centre, as fancy dictated. Two or three men 
servants were in charge, but of course were not sufficient to 
serve each guest, so that the ladies themselves waited on 
one another. From sixty to one hundred invitations were 
sometimes issued for one of these stand-up luncheons, as 
they were called. The fashion did not last very long. It 
was a very expensive and highly unsatisfactory form of en- 
tertainment. To have a mob of women come into one's 
drawing-room, say “ How do you do?” and then rush immedi- 
ately to the dining-room, where there was a frantic scramble 
for food, after partaking of which the guests felt quite at 
liberty to leave at once if they chose, occasionally without 
the formality of a good-by to the hostess—all this was far 
from egremite, 

To entertain one’s friends at luncheon has always been a 
favorite way of extending civility, so that ladies’ luncheons 
will always be in fashion, but it is not necessary to have 
many guests at a time. Indeed, eight or ten are quite 
«nough to make the affair pleasant and successful. 
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linen, Some of these pieces are embroidered 
in the Dresden patterns, with very fine little flowers scattered 
all over the linen, and with a vine around the edge, but they 
are scarcely so effective as the coarser patterns, such as roses 
or leaves. These leaf patterns are peculiarly effective. They 
are embroidered partly in solid and partly in open work, 
and the linen is carefully cut away from the ecigse, so that 
the leaf itself looks as though it were laid upon table. 

A rose luncheon that was lately served in a country house 
near New York had for its principal decoration a = large 
centre piece of white linen which was bordered with roses 
cut out in the fashion just described. In the middle of the 
centre piece was a large cut-glass globe or rose bow! filled 
with pink roses and leaves, and on two corners of the table, 
P diagonally from one another, were two more bow]s, 
also filled with the same roses. Under each plate was a 
round piece of linen to match the centre piece, embroidered 
around the border with colored roses. Sprays of natural 
roses were laid carelessly on the table, and four little dishes 
with pink candies and pink cakes were put in the midst of 
the flowers. The table was a small one set for six people, 
so there was little room for anything more to be placed 
upon it. The luncheon itself was served from a side table. 
It was dainty but not remarkable, until the ice-cream was 
served. This was brought in on a flat cut-glass dish on 
which was laid a white linen napkin embroidered with roses, 
and the cream itself was pink, and entirely covered with 
pink candied leaves. Anything more dainty or fresh than 
this luncheon table would have been difficult to find. 

Wine is rarely served at ladies’ luncheons. Some hostess- 
es have their tea-tray and tea things put on the table, and 
they make the tea themselves for those of their guests who 
drink it, the only objection to this being that it is apt to 
make the table look too crowded. 

We have heard so much about pink luncheons and pink 
teas, and purple luncheons, and lun -heons of all sorts of col- 
ors, that we feel the subject must be fairly exhausted, but 
any hostess who decides on a particular color, and bas orna- 
ments, china, and even food to correspond, will have a much 
easier task in making her table look pretty and distinctive 
than she who goes blindly ahead without any settled idea as 
to what will be prettiest or best. 

In the spring and autumn yellow luncheons are easy of 
attainment. At present the yellow chrysanthemums and 
china asters are the best possible table decorations one could 
wish for. A charming way to decorate a table is to take a 
broad band of yellow satin ribbon and put it from end to 
end, crossing it with a similar band from side to side. Over 
this a strip of heavy lace of cut-work can be laid. A flat 
basket in the centre of the table filled with yellow chrysan- 
themums gives a note of color—rather a whole scale of color 
—which is Me easy to carry in the other table accessories. 
| age Bohemian glass is very beautiful on such a table as 
this. 

A simple way of always having a lunch table look at- 
tractive is to buy some of the Dresden-china ornaments all 
white. There is a design of little cherubs which comes es- 
pecially for table decoration. The centre piece, which is 
much the largest, can be fitted with a growing plant or fern, 
and this lasts fresh for a long time. ‘Tbe set of dishes in- 
cludes four corner pieces which are much smaller. “The-e 
can be filled with ferns or flowers, and a very pretty table is 
thus secured with very little expense or trouble. 


PARIS WRAPPINGS. 
See illustrations on page 985. 


A COMFORTABLE long cloak of a sleeveless circular 
form, drawn by M. Sandoz from a Paris model, is of 

dark green furry zibeline cloth in a crossbarred pattern. 
It is snugly lined within, and is given an appearance of 

great warmth and weight by a broad collar and front bor- 
ers of crinkled black Chinese lamb. 

The jacket shown is elaborately braided in an all-over 
pattern in black soutache on a gray ground. It is short, 
with a semi-fitting front, and back with full godets. A deep 
border of black Persian surrounds the lower edge, and the 
coat collar of the fur is accompanied by cuffs to match. 


HOW ENGLISH LITERATURE WAS MADE. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
“Wwoern;” “Tux Fieut or Fivwssvery;” * Watprre.” 


eS the epic of ‘“‘ Beowulf” is the longest piece 
of verse extant of the pagan period of Anglo-Saxon lit- 
erature, there are numbers of short poems and fragments of 
verse still in existence. Some of these are of the style of 
those described in the preceding chapter as the songs sun 
after banquets, where warrior after warrior would arise an 
tell in verse the story of some one hervic deed or exciting 
battle, dispensing with any prefice to the actual occurrence 
of which he sang, because he knew that the events connected 
with it were familiar to bis hearers. 

Detailed descriptions have been given of these banquet- 
a concerning which one hears so much in early Eng- 
lish song and story. They must have borne some likeness 
to certain of our modern churches, for they were often four 
times as long as they were wide, and had high vaulted roofs 
supported by two rows of pillars. The building was thus 
divided into one wide central aisle and two narrower side 
aisles. Down the centre of the broad aisle extended the 
great stone hearths, on which huge logs blazed, their smoke 
curling pw the shadows of the roof. On each side of 
this hearth there were long tables, and here on benches and 
stools sat the servants and guests of low degree. Across the 
foot of the hall stood a table laden with the drinking-cups, 
while at the upper end of the great room was the place of 
honor. A raised platform or ran the width of the hall, 
and here sat the chief and his nobles or thegns. The wife 
of the chief filled their drinking-vessels, and sometimes sat 
with them. Here, too, came the honored guests, ~ 

In the narrow aisles were the places for sleeping, and 
back of the dais were the women’s apartments. Sometimes 
these spaces were curtained off with tapestry. The floors 
were usually strewu with rushes, and glass in the casemeuts 
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was unheard of. It was as well that this luxury was omit- 
ted, for the windows had to serve as outlets for the smoke, 

of Loe weg is than “ Beowulf” is “ Widsith,” 
or‘ Traveller.” This is the oldest known English poem. 
It does not deal with wars and fightings as much as does the 
great ge aecbigag epic, but describes the wanderings of this 
poet or gleeman Widsitb (the name signifies ‘‘ far-traveller ”). 
The poem is written in the first person, and is especially in- 
teresting because it recounts the singer’s experiences in 
many lands, and gives glimpses of life at those times in va- 
rious Continental countries. Like ‘‘ Beowulf,” this poem 
was brought to Britain by the Angles from their early home. 
It bogie: * Widsith spake ; euledied his word-hoard, he who 
of all men had journeyed most among the tribes and peo- 
ples of the earth.” He then enumerates the various great 
men from whom he has learned wisdom, and narrates their 
heroic deeds. Among them he mentions Offa, King of the 
Angles, and tells of his exploits, and also refers to Hrothgar, 
King of the Geats, from whom Beowulf came. Next he 
gives an account of the different peoples he has visited, and 
the rich presents he has received as rewards for his songs. 
From the lord of the Burgundians he has had costly pres- 
ents, another king has bestowed a valuable ring upon him, 
and there have been many other similar tributes to his genius. 
The poet then rehearses the names of the countries through 
which he has travelled—the lands of the Angles and Sax- 
ons, the Burgundians, Suabians, Goths, Langobards. He 
concludes the poem with a eulogy of the gleeman’s pro- 
fession. : 

“The Fight of Finnsbury” is the most spirited of all 
these fragments. In this is depicted a fierce battle between 
the Danes and the Frisians. But the poem, or what we 
have left of it, is — incomplete, for it begin in the middle 
of one sentence, and breaks off abruptly half-way through 
another. 

The story goes that sixty Danes, led by Hengest, are 
staying at the castle of Finn, King of the Frisians, who 
stirs up his warriors to attack their guests. Hengest knows 
of the approach of the foe, and warns his men that the 
sounds they hear, the gleams of light they seé¢, are not the 
flight of a dragon or the coming of the dawn, but the ad- 
vance of the host who have planned to surprise them. 

For five days the Danes defend themselves in the hall, 
Then, after many of the Frisians and one of the Danes have 
fallen, a treaty is brought about. The truce does not last 
long, the fighting is renewed, and the leaders of the two 
bands perish. Part of this account is given in the story of 
the battle itself, and the rest is told in ‘‘ Beowulf,” in a song 
sung by a gleeman after a banquet in the Hall Heorot. 

In reading Anglo-Saxon ohe meets many curious expres- 
sions, odd descriptive epithets and similes that sound strange 
to unaccustomed ears. The body is termed the “ bone-case,” 
a ship is the ‘‘ floating wood” or the ‘‘ sea wood,” the chief's 
companions are his ‘‘ hearth-sharers” or ‘‘ board-sharers,” 
the harp is the ‘‘glee-wood,” the rocky coast the ‘‘land 
walls,” the sea the “ path of swans,” the “ path of whales,” or 
the ‘‘ water street.”” The door is the “ hall's mouth,” and 
heroes are ‘‘ war-beasts,” and their swords are their ‘‘ war- 
blades.” Their king or chief is known as the “‘ gold-giver,” 
the ‘‘ bestower of rings,” in reference to the treasures he 
confers upon his followers. It is remarkable to note the 
importance that was placed upon tiis festival of wealth. 
Even Beowulf, brave as he was, evidently thought quite as 
much of the rich presents of twisted gold and armor he was 
to receive for delivering Hygelac oan his people from the 
attacks of their enemies as he did of the glory that would 
reflect upon him if he succeeded. 

A number of pious sentences may be noticed scattered 
through these poems, that contrast oddly enough with the 
usnal heathen phraseology. Such phrases did not belong to 
the poems in their original form, but were interpolated by 
Christian copyists of the manuscripts, who doubtless thought 
they were sanctifying the old pagan literature by a religious 
sentiment carefully inserted here and there. 

In ‘“‘ Waklere,” another fragment, the story is told of Wal- 
ther, who is dwelling as a hostage at the court of Attila, 
King of the Huns. Hildegund, the betrothed bride of Wal- 
ther, is also a hostage there, and they resolve to escape to- 

ether. On their way across the mountains to their home 
n Aquitaine the two are attacked by Gunther (who is one 
of the characters in the ‘‘ Fight of Finnsbury ”) and Hagen, 
a boyhood friend of Walther’s, There is a contest — one 
could hardly have a piece of Anglo-Saxon verse without 
that—and Walther is victorious, One of the most interest- 
ing points connected with this poem consists in the fact that 
there was an almost exactly similar story written in Latin 
about two hundred years later by the monk Ekkehard. He 
evidently did not secure it from this source, for he was a 
monk of St. Gall in Switzerland, but he probably heard it as 
a popular tradition. The legend is thus proved to have 
been common to more than one tribe of the great German 
race. 

While this last poem belongs to what is known as the 
Continental epic, the ‘‘ Fight of Finnsbury ” and ‘‘ Widsith ” 
are both closely linked with—indeed, form a part of—what 
scholars call the ‘‘ Beowulf” epos, All these poems deal with 
war and fighting, and indicate very plainly what was the 
tendency of thought and action in those days. It seems as 
if even then there must have been tillers of the soil and quiet 
inoffensive people whose whole joy did not consist in first 
fighting and then afterwards drinking ale and relating their 
exploits. One reason for the warlike poetry of this epoch is 
found in the dependence of the scop or gleeman for a living 
upon what would be given him by the chief or lord whom 
he served. Naturally the singer sought to please this pa- 
tron, and how could he do it better than by putting into 
song the heroic deeds of his lord or his lord’s ancestors? 
The verses once made, they were repeated again and again 
by the warriors around the banqueting-board, and were thus 
perpetuated. 

It is amusing to note the high esteem in which the heroes 
of the songs seem to have held themselves. Beowulf has 
no hesitation in launching out into a detailed narration of 
his own valorous doings. While he is feasting with Hy- 
gelac and his retainers, he tells of his skill as a swimmer, 
and says, ‘‘I say truly that I had greater strength at sea 
than any other man.” And speaking of a contest in which 
he took part, he affirms: “1 have not heard of harder fight 
by night under heaven's round. Breca never yet, nor any 
of you at the game of war, did such great deeds.” And 
Widsith, in his address, is deterred by no considerations of 
modesty from declaring the honors that have been showered 
upon him by his admirers. Probably in so rough a period 
as was that a vigorous self-assertion was necessary if a man 
would hold his own. 

In the graves that have been discovered in England con- 
taining the remains of men and women of the carly Anglo- 
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Saxon period many relics have been found that throw light 
u some of the references we find iu their poetry, and 
om us glimpses of the customs of the people. The war- 
riors were always buried in full armor, with their weapons 
at hand and their shields upon their breasts. The metal 
bands and handles of drinking-cups are found in these 
graves, or barrows, although the wood of which was made 
the cu te Bee Soe sand. ben tang: eate ameeer 2 
dust. omen’s ornaments there are too, of gold curiously 
wrought, and often adorned with jewels or enamel. Among 
these are hair-pios, ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, pendants, 
buckles, and finger-rings, while the belt chitelaines so much 
worn to-day are almost du , even to the purse, knife, 
scissors, and tweezers, while gold and silver toothpicks are 
not uncommon. 


AN EVENING WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


r ey those who are not familiar with the marvels of min- 

eral, animal, and vegetable forms as seen with the en- 
larged vision of the microscope, the annual exhibition of 
the Department of Microscopy connected with the Brook- 
lyn Institute affords an opportunity not to be neglected. 

This exhibition last season was given in the Art Association 
Hall on the evening of January 15th. Long tables extend- 
ed the length of the room. Upon these were placed the mi- 
croscopes, focussed and ready for use, the lens of each light- 
ed by a small oil lamp. 

The atmosphere was suggestive of kerosene odors min- 
ge with the fog which entered with each new-comer. 

evertheless, the room was well filled with curious and 
eager, scientific and unscientific searchers after truth. The 
crowd marched in solid ranks around the tables, dropping 
their heads, and looking down the shining brass tubes into 
the great revealer of secrets. And one could not consider 
without special interest these miracles of man’s genius, 
which so transformed an atom into crystals of splendid color 
and perfect symmetry, or into wondrous beings, some mov- 
ing—all hidden from the dull ‘‘ naked eye.” Talk of fairy- 
land and flights of imagination! ‘‘ Wonder-land” was here 
a reality. Poets and writers of the realm of fancy were out- 
done by plain unvarnished truth, cold scientific facts. 

Gentlemen with blue ribbons pinned to their coats stood 
near their microscopes, explaining their exhibits, delighted 
to answer questions. One of these exhibitors said to an 
outsider: ‘‘ We microscopists are all cranks. It takes a 
crank to do this kind of work.” 

** What is a crank?” questioned the other. 

And the answer was, ‘‘One who does one thing well.” 

Among the most interesting exhibits was the sting of a 
tropical plant, Zoasa lateritia, a family of plants whose 
leaves are marked by rough pubescent hairs possessing, 
like our nettle, a stinging quality. The Loasa is far more 
poisonous than the nettle. Through the tube one saw three 
such hairs, ugly looking weapons, an inch long, with the 
poison-sacs at their bases. The tissue of a Canada thistle 
was shown, scalelike, colored beautifully. 

One microscope disclosed a section through the entire bud 
of a lily. It appeared the size of the top of a teacup, and 
was a perfect object-lesson in botany, showing the parts of 
the flower—the three outside and three inside flower leaves, 
six stamens, and three ovary cells. 

The only exhibit by a lady was the “scales and sori of a 
fern.” A heap of dark brown husklike objects and nut- 
shells appeared through the glass. Empty a beechnut of 
its kernel and take away one side, and it would well repre- 
sent one of the spore-cases. 

“What is a sori?” a lady who was passing asked, and 
her friend confessing ignorance, she added, with comfort- 
able assurance, ‘‘I1 suppose some growth on the stem or 
leaves,” 

A transverse section through the rachis of a frond of 
bracken fern was a fine study of plant cells of different 
sizes and shapes neatly fitted together. 

A group of those small things, portulaca seeds, might have 
been lubelled shells. They appeared as large as acorn-cups, 
slightly rounded. pearly white, their surfaces bossed with 
beautiful silvery points. The thought in one’s mind found 
expression: Why did the Creator spend so much pains and 
skill in beautifying a mere speck? Why make a poem out 
of a tiny seed, when as g a plant might spring from a 
smooth and plain seed? Why indeed, unless to teach us 
that beauty should be prized for its own sake, that exter- 
nals count for something, and that our smallest tasks may 
be made pleasant and easy if taken up with the right spirit? 

To one who has never seen it,the most wonderful exhibit 
was the “ circulation in plant tissue.” The plant under the 
microscope was Nitella, a small threadlike aquatic. Its 
loosely framed cells were magnified to a finger’s thickness, 
and the length of two inches. Slowly moving threads of 
protoplasm, carrying with it solid granules, passed up one 
side of the cell, across the end, down, around the bottom, 
and up again, a never-ending, constantly moving streamlet. 
This is what constitutes life, the life of both plants and 
animals—since plants form the food of animals, This go- 
ing on year after year makes the trunk and branches of a 
forest tree; it also enables our bodies to grow. As we left 
this microscope we felt that we had stood in one of nature’s 
temple shrines, face to face with her greatest mystery. 

If one wished to see the much-talked-of and dreadful 
germs of disease, there were the cholera spirilli, and bacilli 
of tuberculosis, innocetit enough looking lines and dots, 
twisted and mixed in endless figures. 

A drop of water from the Brooklyn water supply was writ- 
ten all over with hieroglyphics, queer enough. as pleased 
to see that this so-called ‘animal and vegetable life” was 
not leaping around.as those were in a neighboring drop of 
river water. In the latter the things were apparently hav- 
ing a pet. and were executing a variety of new figures in 
their dances, bumping — each other, whirling and pirou- 
etting about for very glee, with room and to spare in their 
small basin. 

Among the curious animal exhibits was a ‘“‘ mouse flea,” 
magnified to the size of a small mouse, ull legs, hairs, and 
mouth, a most scrawny and disreputable -looking beastie, 
The butterfly’s proboscis, its wing, the jewel-snout beetle, 
and a bumblebee’s proboscis were all wonderful and beanti- 
ful sights. If anything could mitigate the pain of a bumble- 
bee’s sting it would be the thought of how much worse the 
creature’s bite would be, inflicted by all those dust-brushes, 
lancets, and whiskers which adorn its mouth. Other things 
were a frog’s stomach showing “ pyloric constriction ”; 
“anchor-shaped plates from the skin of a sea-cucumber ” ; 
** cheese-mites,” which, it is pleasant to know, ‘‘are often 
found in newly made cheese”; a hair, very thick and thin’ 
by turns, from au Australian animal called ‘* Ornithorhyncus 
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paradozus” ; the ‘polarized section of a whalebone” ; 
‘skin of a whip-tail shurk,” ete, A cat’s tongue in which 


were wed ugly-looking coiled worms in a mass 
of red tissue. 


The prettiest thing I saw went by the high-sounding title 
of “ Diatoms, Arachnoidiscus, and isthmia on Microcla- 
” On an exquisite branch of apparently brown coral, 
here and there, were fastened boxes—round, oblong, cylin- 
drical, but regular—made of the whitest, thinnest alabaster 
marble. Is it not a marvel of science that these dots of 
things can be studied, classified, and named ? 

As we were passing a seciion of Equisetum (one of the 
horse-tails) x lady said: ‘‘ What is au E-qtiizz-etum, any- 
way? Is it plant or animal?” 
he he 94. of caffeine, the active principle of tea, coffee, 
beans, etc., were like long spears of spun colored glass radi- 
aling from a common centre. 

Among the metal exhibits were lovely “ green garnets” fit 
to adorn a queen, crystals of ‘‘ pyrite on white heulandite” 
taken from atunnel in New Jersey, exquisite ‘* gold crystals 
in shape of feru leaves,” and a new*' abrasive,” hard enough 
tocut the diamond. Some of these mineral exhibits seemed 
to rise up into the glass like smal! mountains, studded with 
gold, silver, and precious gems. 

To those who cared for the merely curious, there was the 
Lord's Prayer magnified from a pinhole to large and legible 
type; also there were minute photographs, which appeared 
as fine pictures of battle scenes and landscapes. 

It is a pity that the microscope cannot be introduced into 
our common schools, Why could it not stand beside the 
globe as part of the class-room’s equipment? Children love 
the marvellous, and are pomanbds | by true stories. To see 
with their own eyes is worth a dozen pages from a tcxt- 
book. Glimpses through the microscope would satisfy their 
wonder-loving souls, and greatly help to smooth the paths 
of learning, sometimes so rough for ihutle feet. 


CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, 





Miss Kate Frexp has received an unusual honor from 
the French government, which has conferred wpon her the 
Academic palm, and named her *‘ Officier de } Instruction 
Publique.” 

—One of the most valuable collections of autographs in 
this country is that owned by Miss L. B. Freeman, of this 
city, who is the proud possessor of a number of large al- 
bums containing not mere signatures of distinguished per- 
sons, but autographic notes and letters, accompanied in most 
cases by one or more photographs of the writer. It would 
not be feasible to give even a partial list of these valuable 
signatures and photographs, but among them may be men- 
tioned those of Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, Louis Philippe, 
Henri Quatre, Ninon de l’Enclos, Chateaubriand, Madame 
de Sta#l; signed MSS. of Schumann, Liszt, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Chopin; notes from Voltaire, Byron, the Brown- 
ings, and Madame Recamier; the autographs of all the Pres- 
idents of the United States, and an almost unlimited collec- 
tion of notes and signatures of artists (Corot, Meissouier, 
and David among them), actors, singers, and authors, The 
collection has been ten years in mak ng. 

—Lady Colin Campbell, who was Edmund Yates’s effi- 
cient assistant in the editorship of the London World for 
eight or ten years before his death, has decided to have a 
paper of her own in London, It will be called the Realm, 
and will resemble the World and Mr. Labouchere’s Truth. 
A staff of competent men has been engaged, and Lady Colin 
will devote her time exclusively to journalism. 

—The late Mrs. Josephine M. Bacchus, of Brooklyn, left 
to each of her two daughters a diamond to be worn in a 
ring on the third finger of the right hand, that by this the 
daughters might always be reminded of the three virtues 
she most wished them to possess—truth, purity, and pa- 
tience. 

—It seems probable that the monument to Heine, planned 
by his admirers, will find no place in any German city. The 
requests of the committce for a site have been thus far re- 
fused by every municipal government to which application 
has been made, and now there is talk of presenting the mod- 
el to the Empress of Austria, who has a great admiration 
for the poet. 

—A work never before undertaken is being accomplished 
by a young English artist, Miss E. M. Merrick—the paint- 
ing of the women of the Zenanas. She reports that she has 
difficulty in inducing them to be painted in their beautiful 
native costumes, as they usually prefer a wretched travesty 
of European fashions. 

—The Countess Ersilia Ceetani-Lovatelli, the first woman 
to be distinguished by a German university with the degree 
of ‘‘ Doctor Philosophiz Causa Honoris,” an honor recently 
bestowed upon her by the University of Halle, belongs to 
one of the oldest and most famous of Italian noble families. 
From her childhood she met distinguished and learned men, 
and was herself an earnest student, and when she was left 
a widow, in her early twenties, she devoted herself to study. 
Science, archeology, and literature are all in her province, 
and she is a hard worker as well as a brilliant writer. 

—The map of the Pennsylvania Railroad which is to hang 
in the waiting-room of the Broad Street (Philadelphia) Sta- 
tion when completed will be the largest map in the world. 
It will be 120 feet in length by 15 feet wide, and as it is to 
Bs painted in oil on the finest canvas, will really be a work 
of art. ; 

—Miss Smallwood, a young colored woman who has suc. 
ceeded in wees her way through a two years’ course in 
the Buffalo Kindergarten, is raising the money to start a 
kindergarten for negro children in connection with the 
Haines School in Augusta, Georgia. There is only one oth- 
er kindergarten for colored children in the South, and Miss 
Smallwood was so well liked by her teachers and classmates 
that they are doing all in their power to help her raise mon- 
ev for the object in view. 

—One peculiarity of the girls’ football club formed in 
Denver is that only two or three girls of either team have 
ever seen a game of football played by men. The two clubs, 
the Denver and the All America, wear the regular padded 
football costume, and as they do not court observation, they 
play in a large hall. They are coached by men, and play 
an excellent game, although it is less rough than those in 
which men are the performers. 





BRAID LACE DESIGNS. 


‘I°HE table centre Fig. 1 is composed of 

| three squares of heavy braid lace (four 
squares make a square centre); it is used 
for an uncovered lunch table in connection 
with plate mats for which a single square of 
the design is employed Furthermore, each 
single square is composed of four sections, re- 
peats of the same design—a design which is 
ilso used for finger-bow! doilies. The material 
for the lace is a cotton braid or soutache, which 
is shown reduced in Fig: 2. and in full size in 
Fig. 3, which gives a design for a small toilet 
mat oradoily. The outline design for Fig. 1 is 
given in Fig. 94 on last wevk’s pattern-sheet, 
vhile that for the edging, Fig. 2, is given in 
Fig. 46 on the other side of the same sheet; 
that for the mat, Fig. 3. can be copied from the 
illustration herewith. The manner of proceed 
ing with the work is the same in each instance. 
The design is traced on oiled linen, which is 
backed with enamelled cloth or with heavy 
brown paper to strengthén it. The braid is 
lasted down along the outlines, and is sewed 
firmly at all the bends and angles and where 
the lines meet. In Figs: 1 and 2 the open 
spaces are then filled out with a herring bone 
with coarse linen lace thread, and # me open 
lace stitches are worked in the leaves of Fig. 1. 
In Fig. 3 the design is connected by bars, for 
which the thread is stretched from point to 
point, and button-holed over; at intervals there 
ire sinall purls or loops, formed by a tiny loop 
of the thread caught by a button-hole stitch 
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Fig. 1.—Bram Lace Desien ror TABLE CENTRE AND PLATE Mats. 


HANDKERCHIEF. CASE. 


\ 7HITE ribbed silk is used for the outside 

of this sachet and pale pink quilted silk 
for the lining; the size, wheu spread apart, is 
fifteen inches deep by twenty-one wide. The 
embroidery on the upper half consists of a 
spray of chrysanthemums, worked, some in 
pale rose, some in tawny yellow silks, with 
foliage in gray and olive greens. The lattice 
in the corner is defined by laid lines of gold 
thread. The straight line in the frame is de- 
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fined by a laid sil- 
ver corner, with a 
line of tawny-yellow 
chenille on either 
side of it, while the 
twisted ribbon is 
formed by two lines 
of white silk braid, 


which are carried through under the silk,where they - 


disappear and out again to the surface farther on; 
on either side of the braid is a strand of pale yellow 
filoselle sewed down with slanting stitches to match. 
The flowers springing from the points are outlined 
in silver thread, and filled in with long chain stitches 
in pale pink silk. The Gise is edged with white silk 
cord, twisted into loops at the corners and tied with 
white ribbons. The outline design for the embroid- 
ery is given in last week’s Bazar under No. VIII. 
ou the pattern-sheet. 


A NEW METHOD OF MASSAGE. 


\ PROFESSOR in one of our Eastern colleges 
was stricken with paralysis, brought on by 





Fig. 8.—Bratp Lace Mat or Dory. 
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Fig. 2.—Brarp Lace Epere ror Scarrs. ere. 


overwork. Various remedies were tried in vain; she 
went abroad in hopes that rest and change of scene 
might effect a cure. It was in Paris that a simple 
method of mussage was brought to her notice, with 
the result that in a few months she was able to re- 
sume her work; her arm, though not fully restored, 
had sufficiently recovered to enable her to play the 
scales. There is a large class of women, including 
teachers, writers, and editors, who habitually over 
draw their nerve supply, and who must ferego the 
advantages of massage on account of the expense 
of the ordinary methed of treatment. There are 
others who are shut out from its benefits from an- 
other reason. They are the supersensitive folk to 
whom the touch of another person, even those whom 
they cordially like, is positive suffering. It is not 
well to scoff at these victims of over- 
susceptibility; nor is it wise of them 
to struggle too strenuously against 
their own organization, as they usually 
do, under the condemnation of their 
more robust -fibred relatives. Too 
servile yielding to one’s nervous idio- 
syncrasies ‘may result in morbidness 
or even mental disease; but it is also 
well to bear in mind the words of Dr. 
Holmes, *‘ It is better to lose a pint of 
blood than to have a nerve tapped; 
you can measure the mischief in the 
one case; you cannot in the ober.” 

To either of these classes the eng 
gestion of the following. method of 
massage may be welcome, as the pa 
tient can give the treatment hima If. 
Fasten to a rubber ball of medium 
hardness a piece of rope that is to 
serve as a handle Beat the body, 
with strong elastic blows, from head 
to foot with the ball; the rope should 
be of sufficient length to allow the ball 
to rebound. Instead of the rubber 
ball there may be used a wad of sheep's 
wool, not cotton, wool or horsehair, 
covered with chamois-skin; but the 
ball is the best. 

Epira Rowsrson 


“CLARET AND SMALL- 
BEER.” 


See illnstration on page 998. 


"YHE homely scene represented in 
Mr. Dadd’s picture shows us a 
cavalier resting after a hard ride across 
country, Iris sword by his side. Ashe 
chats with mine host of the inn, he af- 
fably shares with the honest fellow a 
social glass, after the manner of the 
riod. At the table a wearied-look- 
ing tradesman is plodding through 
some accounts, wishing no doubt that 
his returns from the diffienit and dan- 
gerous journey to town, up from his 
native village, had been larger and 
more satisfactory. The child by his 
side has only water in his glass, and, 
on the whole, is the most cheerful and 
contented personage in the painting, 
which is masterly and conscientiously 
wrought out in every detail. 


AS CHARMS. 


N some countries of the East nuts 
have been credited with propitious 
qualities, and this belief has led to ex- 
tensive use of them for divination. In 
Russia the peasantry often carry a nut 
in the purse, feeling perfectly sure 
that it will act as a charm in their ef.- 
forts to make money. 





‘ ————— 
—— 


CLARET AND SMALL-BEER 


From THE Patntine By Frank Dapp, R.I., Exuieirep at THE RoyaL InstrruTe or Painters 1s Warer-Cotors, LONDON, 1894.—(See Paes 992.] 
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AMONG THE RARPST. jiieiein | No burner or lamp is half 

MONG coins of an early date in this coun- ighe H — World’s Fait. i 

\ try ‘Summer Island shillings and six- | Highest onors | so good with a chimney that 
have prominent mention, It ap- | } . °° 

pears that this island one of Se eennale | lag fit it and suit if, 
vroup, attracted Sir George Summers, an i as ° ” 
| : 1 centleman, to stop there ‘‘ and vict | ec Index to Chimneys 
itl his ship,” and he died there in 1610 | 

It seems that the island abounded in | | 

iid pigs,’ hence the significance of having | i 





he obverse side of the coin a hog, and | 
n the reverse a ship under full sail.” 
lhe legend runs: *‘ Summer Islands;” the 
coins are now of exceeding rarity.” It is | 
said by numismatists that there are but 
Luree now KnOWD 





| tells. You get it by writing 
| Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 

SOAP ° | burgh, Pa—free. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


G The most Effective Skin | glass, 
Purifying and Beautifying 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP Soap in the World. A LITTLE THE WICEST 
has been used for over fifty years by amore of | as 5 ~ Posey Deere, By CuaRries 
mothers fo eir children while teething, with perfect Th rest eetes mpon BUCK. m weed wi @ wet brush, 
sncces, It soothes the child, sofiens the guma, allays le Pu td Sw t and produces @ pure. creamy foam which fills every 












oth wea naa iad, Ge. ee a wed ay fe revice, tho y cleansing and refreshi th 
Se re oe eee 2 ares MOST PERFECT MADE Most Refreshing for Toilet mouth.’ 18 pol the teeth without injury t the 
on | I'wenty twe cer ls a bottie.—[ Ade.) | . -. os end rendere the ane rms 
“4 veal es A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free Bath and Nur. and Sree Fur Cee, S5¢.; por fae 
. f y yo end ther adult t sery. Sold by dealers in h toflet'soode. Full 
| rom Ammonia, Alum oranyother adulteran size tube sent prepaid for id Scent ste 
ILL-TEMP de RED "sc v 40 YEARS THE STANDARD. im eguetned ho wed, Bolte Address BUCK & RAYNER, Bepr. ': 
. ble in an prune nso tent nour 
oo ng ce ae me ty me Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. Drag & Chom. Corp.,Hole Prope,, Boston. | State and Madison Sts., CHICAGO 
é ! feed iutritio d dl ve food - “? 
I Gail Border Hagle Be tions and dliges Milk te the 
moet successful of all lnfa “ foods —[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 








The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


P_ On this Continent, have received 


72 P" HIGHEST AWARDS | 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
i Europe and America. 


A, n hi ie the | Duteh P Proves. no Alke- 
J or othe: oo —_ + Dyes are 






~ of ty cparetions. 
Their deticior 8 BREA AKE AST GOK BOA absolutely 
pure and soiu dts, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is dried a 
whole year. 

That’s why 
it lasts so. 


“acoerraace MMAS Present ! 
A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


FILLED WITH 





The Ladies Home Fournal 


For DECEMBER opens with a beautifully-illustrated Christmas 
poem, “ Fes’ * fore Christmas,” by Eugene Field 


Bonbons and Chocolates | 
863 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS se MAIL RECEIVE i AND 
AREFUL ATTENTIO 


c= eusees 
— le = FoR $1. 00 


me... 

If your dealer cannot supply this 
waist we will send same pr id 
on receipt of $1.40. Colors, white, 
drab, biack. Sizes, 18to #0. Button 
or clasp front. 


1 GACE-DOWNS Co. 
266 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


L A D> ¥ AGENTS— 
To sell the hest - wearing 
and best - selling Corset on 


earth—THE HYGENA. For all particulars write 
THE WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo, | 












First paper “The Paradise Club,” by Fohn Kendrick Bangs 

A new story by Frank R. Stockton 

A unique article by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 

A holiday article by Robert F. Burdette 

A new song by Sir Arthur Sullivan ~ v4 
¢ 














$7.00 per year; 10 cents a copy The Curtis Publishing Company 
All Newsdealers Philadelphia & 





















































DECEMBER 8, 1804. 


The 
Fashionable 


and 


Graceful Effect 


now sought in the bodice can- 
not be had without a corset 
especially suited to the pres- 
ent vogue. 


The 
Classique Corset, 


hand fashioned by the best 
skilled French makers, is used 
exclusively by the modistes 
who set the fashion in the 
world of dress and who know 
that the correct result is as- 
sured when the gown is fitted 
over the Classique. 


Stern Bros. 


West 23d St., 
Sole Importers. 


TRADE MARK 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 
is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 


For ENGLISH Fleece. 
These fabrics are just the thing 
Baby for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers 
and and underwear. You can get 
these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
Mother 4 in dainty piqué and striped 


effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-jackets and 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 


Soenold 


Criitable hk C: 


COSTUMES, WRAPS, 


Received by late French Steamers. 
Street and Carriage Suits, 
Reception Gowns, 
Evening Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks and Wraps, 
Jackets, Capes, and Cloaks, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Riding- Habits, 
Fur-lined Garments, 
Gepaete @ Garments, 
rae, , Jackets, and Cloaks, 
Furs, and Fur rimmings. 


Droadway A { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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B. Alla & Ud 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


Are now showing a great variety 
of articles particularly desir- 
able for 


Holiday 
Gifts 


Comprising Art Potteries, Tables, 
Cabinets, Lamps, Lamp Shades, 
els, Fire Sereens, and Sevres 
Plates, etc., etc. Embroidered 
Draperies, Cushions, Tapestry | 
Points, Turkish Rugs, 
Leather Goods, and Stationery, 
Fans, Opera Glasses, Handker- 
chiefs, Umbrellas, Gloves, etc. 





Bronzes, Painted Porcelain Pan- | 





Fine | 















You can obtain either of above for 10 cents \ ay 
each, from leading dry-goods and toy dealers . ga 


only. We do not sell at retail. 


| WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


ATMORES MINCE MEAT 


ae 
ON& CHEM 


mo) 






RA ge 


a silk mixed 


for 1200 a Suit. 

* is fully equal to the 
— goods in general 
rance an ne ue 


a fo chough : tor 
Oo 


dinary wear, its dura- 
bility makes it the 
most economical—Sizes 
5 to15 years. 


This Suit is a good of the advantage | in the World 
buying children's clothing teher their outfitting % — 
made a s oue business. Send for samples and 


measure bl. 


We furnish a general catalogue of children’s 
wear. Postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


STAMPING © NEEDLE-WORK | 


Imported Piloselles, 75c. per oz. 
English Crewels, 25c. per oz. 


Linens, silks, and commenced work. 


In- 


| struction given in needle-work. 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
28 East 2ist Street, - - New York, N.Y. 


SIT CH FROM 


TACLAUS 
AND GETA GOOD 


CUNDBORGS 
PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


BEAUTIFUL WREATHS 


of Holly and Mistletoe, handsomely printed on 
eloth that may be tacked on the wall. 
or falling off of leaves. 


No fading 
Unexeelled for House, 


Church, and pene Sehool Decorations. 


| MERRY CHRISTMAS, HAPPY NEW YEAR, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 





| Chinese, a 





Largest Importers from 
ome CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fine Porcelains 


White and Gold Sugar and 
Cream Sets, Kindami 


Ware . + $1.00 set. 
Tokio Sugar and Cream 

Sets 2.00 “ 
Tataki 5-piece Tea Sets, 

very fine. 3.50 “ 
Goske Blue 5- piece Tea 

Sets . 5.00 « 
Gold and White 5° piece 

Chocolate Sets 4.50 “ 


Full Lines of Porcelain Goods of all kinds, 


Visitors Cordially Invited. The largest Japanese, 
ersian, Egyptian, and India House 





Holiday Presents. 


During this month we shall place 

on sale a choice stock of Point 
Gens and Duchesse Laces and 
Flounces, Point Gaze and Du- 
chesse Lace Handkerchiefs; Point 
de Gene, Renaissance and Russian 


| Lace Collars. 


| kerchiefs. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


A complete stock of Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Gentlemen’s Hand- 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 


| in all width borders, at 75 cents, 


| $1.10, $1.50 and u 
| half dozen, in Fancy 





wards per 
OXeES, she 
dies’ Embroidered, at 15 cents, 
20 cents, and 25 cents each. 

Ladies’ Hand Embroidered, at 
75 cents, $1.00,$1.25,$1.50 each, 
and u wards, in Fancy Boxes. 

Ladies’ French Embroidered, 


| with and without Real Val Ldge, 


from $1.50 to $10.00 each. 
Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, at 
12} cents, 25 cents, and 50 cents 
each, 
Gentlemen’s Hemmed, Hem- 
stitehed and Initial Handker- 
chiefs,in Half-Dozen Fancy Boxes. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
NEW YORK. 





REDFERN 


FURS. 


Magnificent Exhibits of Furriers’ Art. 
Superb Sealskin Coats and Capes. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FUR COLLARETTES. 


Mr. Redfern has lately received a large collection of 
Handsome Fur Neckties in original shapes 
from his Paris establishment, and is prepared to forward 
them to any part of the United States at the following 
moderate prices : 

DARK HUDSON BAY SABLE COLLARETTES 
from specially selected skins, in original shapes, $32. 

FROM LIGHTER SHADE SKINS, $26. 

ALASKA SABLE, $20. 

BEST PERSIAN LAMB, $18. 

FANCY MINK COLLAR BAND, $8. 


210 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. (next Delmonico’s.) 


THE, “UNIVERSAL. PE 2FUME, ™ URRAY 
LANMAN’S PLORIDA WATER. 











PRIESTLEY’S 
Black Silk Warp. 


Py] 


Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

i; Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
ban geneongpees will convince you of its 


Be sure that aoe one “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 
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FATHER 
) THIS MOUSE AGAIN, Jack 


tCle st Has shopplny 


CAREFUL AND CONSISTENT 


woking aver hia spectacles 


He AND SHE 
m, and eh * flancée 
ttume through, for he woul! 


she war 


“so awlul 


wiffed up with 


me On, and 


me and trouble with 


cs of balr he'd promised he 


hofty, and she sent her love 


sald whe “IT have 


omr Kiee-pab you are 
vho cannot dance, 


youth e’er sult a dame 


sat him down 


rame he'd lost all that 


it Giied his soul 


, and it eald: “Come back 


1 cripple just like you 
vtotoler ao ife throagh 


» boty 


ive leet of ribs two 


wn I hobble up the 


" playing football too?” he cried, 


al tenet 
1 smiles 


him «a a emile ot very great 


mt eomething 


worse.” She 
ond 


i) Chirist- 


nm the eu 


“| DON'T WANT THAT ATROCIOUS PAPER BROUGHT 
I] ALWAYS LEAVE MY COPY ON THE TRAIN” 


PAT AND THE BICYCLE 

Pat Deviin bad not been in this country very long, 
but he had already acquired a prosperous business ax 
a contracting mason, le wae a young and womarricd 
man, and althongh he made considerable money, be 
was conservative about spending it. While at work 
he had watched the bicyclists go spinning past, and be 
envied them 

“ Be the powers, Callahan, they bate the worrnid !” 
he cried, enthusiastically one day. “ An’ there'd be wan 
wolld Oirishman stradélin’ a newattic toire this avenin’, 
shure, if he had the money to «phare.” 

“ Why don’t yez rent wan 7” inquired Callahan. 

“Can yez be afther rentin’ thim 7? 

“Shure I” 

*“ Ol'll have wan ov "em out this avenin’ or me name's 
not Deviin !” cried Pat 

I'rve to his vow, Pat strode into a bicycle store early 
that evening, and sought the head clerk 

“ How do yez rent yer boicycler ?” he inquired 

“ Fifty cent» the first honr, and twenty-five cents the 
second,” was the reply 

* Fifty cents fer the first hour, and twenty-foive fer 
the second hour, is it Pat suid, quickly. “Then, we 
man, give me wan fer the second hour!” 

Exnce Hi. Eaton. 
es 


Woman-surrasce Leorvess, “They say that wo- 
men if allowed the ballet would etill take wo tuterest 
in elections; but I defy anybody to tell me why.” 

A Masoutine Veron “DU bet you ten dollars I can 
tell you why I” 

Woman-suvrrnace Leerenen (indignantly), “Sir, I 
bever bet 

Tue Masovtixn Voor, “ Well, that's why.” 


— 


‘These wimmen-folks as wants to vote,” said Uncle 
Silas, ‘makes me tired. They ain't satiefied bein’ 
looked up to. Give ‘em votes, and they gotter conte 
off their pedestals where we men have put ‘em.” 

“ Waal, I dun'vo’ as that’s so bad,” «aid Mrs, Silas. 
“Them stetchers I've seed on pedestals alinus did look 
mighty oncomf'table.” 

———— 

“T always like to see pa and ma dressed up in their 
best clothes,""#nid Jacky. “ They let the doas I please 
then, ‘cause they gan't spank me ‘thout mussin’ their- 
Pelves up.” 


A POPULAR ACT. 


“1 always like the third act of 
y of the 


lu most operas all tbe si with 

second-rate Ay killed, and 

leave toeipale oo = or 

prine without 

tating intcrroptions,® ‘ 
-_—@——— 

‘| “ That's a good match, that one 

f Chartie Dullard and Ella Talk- 


way.” ; 
eu Tuou't think so.” 

“Oh, ldo. Phey average up well 
én conversatidual qualities, He 
an talk for about five minutes a 
Week, and she'd talk forty hegrs a 


om if she had the time. He can 


her out, and #0 add to his own 
stock.” 


“1 don't see why Remeo and 
Juliet didn’t elope,” said Hawkins 
at The opera the other night. 

* Romeo was bavished,and I eup- 
pose, eee his banishment, was 
deprived of his revenues, They bad 
hothing to live on,” suid Jariey, 

“Bah!” suid Hawkins»... Why, 
with their qiges, they could have 
earned $5004 week without trying.” 

a i ees 

“ What on earth are those babics 
quarreiiing about 2” said the father, 

“Over the pronanciation of the 
werd foggy,” sald the mother, 

“Tommie says its poggy, and 
Frankie says it's hoggy.” 

“ Weil, for Heaven's sake, make one of ‘em give way 
to the other, I want to getsome sleep,” éaid the father. 
—_—>—_— 

“Why, Jimmie, my darling boy, you've got.the 
medal tor good behavior this week!" said the fond 
mother, noting the little silver medal on her son's vest, 

“ Yessum,” said Jimmie. “Tommy Roberts won it, 
bat I told bins I'd knock the head of pin if he didu't 
give it to me.” 


VERY BAD TASTER. 


A NATURAL FEAR 


Small Towmie’s nearly crasy, 
And I fear be'll go qnife daft, 
Por fear that Santa Clans may fall 
Down the elevator ehatt, 


And smash the toys 


He ‘has for boys, 
Like Tonnpie, that 
Live in a flat, 


SURE TO HAVE A GOOD TIME. 


“Have you RRORLVED AN INVITATION TO THK Bongtone’ Bat ?”’ 


* Yes inne. 
“ Wuar!" 


“Yes; neatcy, You KNow THE HAOQHELORS ONLY UAD AN INVITATION APIECK TO BEND ODT, 


axy I've BEOKIVED ONE FROM BACH. 


Iw TO BR THE ONLY Gin THREE.” 


eel 





HOW THE 


DROMEDARY BECAME 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE HOUSEKEEPER'S HELP. 


OWHERE in all the world, perhaps, is 
the Christmas festival celebrated with 
more enthusiasm than in Germany. Every- 
body plans a surprise, and among the hand- 
somest gifts there is apt to be hidden some- 
thing to evoke the laugh cart pS 
lips so swiftly when the heart is , 
An idea well worth transferring to this 
country was devised there last year, and 
dub by its originator “ The Housekeep- 
er’s Help.” Besides its utility as a comical 


and practical Christmas present, it would | 


certainly have a ready sale at fairs on the 
“domestic” table, which is now almost in- 
variably included among the booths. 

True, this queer figure can make no pre- 
tensions to beauty or grace, but that is the 
very reason it evokes so much merriment. 
The foundation of the whole is a gray linen 
bag filled with scouring-sand; the upper 
part of the body is a white one containing 
powder for cleaning silver; the handle of a 
whisk passed through both serves as a sup- 
port to the figure and head. The head itself 
consists of a sponge ; 
of the face, which is done with the help of 
scissors, a paint-brush, and two black-headed 
pins for eyes, affords an opportunity for the 
display of artistic skill, which is supple- 
mented by the arrangement of the curly locks, 
manufactured from scouring-reeds or mop 
yarn. 

A gracefully folded coffee-bag, button- 
hole - stitched with red, and adorned with 
a red bow, serves for a cap. The dress of 
this comical dame is a scouring-cloth folded 
double, two dust-cloths with striped borders, 
and a washing-glove, all prettily ornamented 
with red wool in cross and herring-bone 
stitch. The arms are formed of holders for 
lifting pots, made of red flannel, bordered 
with black wool. The dainty little apron is 
fine chamois, pinked sneted the edge and 
tied with red satin ribbons; at the side a tin 
box of stove-polish is suspended as a chfite- 
laine, with red ribbons. The right hand rests 
on a brush, and a small ironing - blanket, 
folded in bag shape on the back, contains all 
sorts of brushes, cleaning fluids, soap, and 
perhaps, concealed at the very bottom, some 
valuable piece of jewelry. 


Mary J. Sarrorp 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


the . 
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and the mafipulation | 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


most economical. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


HE Royat Baxine Powper, be- 
sides rendering the food more 
palatable and wholesome, is, because 
of its higher leavening power, 


the 


The United States Government, after elaborate 
tests, reports the Royal Baking Powder to be of 
greater leavening strength than any other. 

—Bulletin 13, U. S. Ag. Dep., p. 599. 


106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Soup Making 
—a pleasure 


with 


Extract JEEF 


Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles” Send ad- 


dress to 


mailed free. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 


To be Happy—Play 
O p ne 


PU AME 


HALMA 


Just the thing for a Holiday present. Itshould 
be in every home. For sale by Toy dealers 
everywhere. By mail, on receipt of one dollar. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 
Publisher, 34! Broadway, N. Y. 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the § 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 


bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from ) and persons whose daily avocations may bring 


skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling $ 


hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 


healing qualities of Packer’s Tar Soap make it ; 


truly valuable. 


them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
refreshing when fatigued. 


Is a Pleasure to Use .’. 








Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 





The finest cup of Cocoa is made ‘with 


Blooker’s 


POPS Rk SEED SCBROOwe 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Dutch 
Cocoa 


2 cents. 


P, 0. Box 150, New York. 
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Se The silver in- 
ndle before ple ang, 

service of solid silver, 

Guaranteed 
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The Holmes & Ei wards Silver Ci, piles Com. 


Salesrooms 2 Maiden Lane,N. Y.Fullline of our goods to be seen. 
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Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “®l Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 aumee St, N. r. 


St. icholas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 








In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial. stories, more of Rudyard 
Ki ling’s ‘* jungle Stories,’ more 

rownies, ' E. S. Brooks's story 
life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc. , practical papers, short stories, 
delig’ tful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 














A Subscription 


ae the best possible Christmas 
fit. On and aiter the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume, A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 




















The Christmas 
N umber, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a toyal gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














The Bound Vol- 
containing the num- 

ume, bers of the past 
year,—more than rooo pages and 


nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00, 








Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 








20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. ‘or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa, 





“ Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaeum. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &c° 
“Rranc’ 
On White China. 
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On Decorated China 
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STAR & CRESCENT MILLS 


Turkish Bath Novelties 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC. 


Bath Guthe-Conteteing a Robe, * Towels, 6 
Cloths, 1 pair Bath Mitts, 1 pair Flesh Mitts, 

$10 Bath Outhe— Containing a Robe, 2 
in design, 2 
ein. 2 Abnorbent Towels, 6 Wash Cloths, 1 pair F 


seen Women and Children. Price 


matched i: 

Towels—Exquisite Designs,$1 to $2 per pair,boxed. 

If not found at your dealers’, wil! be sent free on re- 
price, Returnable 


ue. 
STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., PHILADA., PA. 
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VINO DE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


“* I have prescribed Vino de Salud for a number of patients, and found it a wonderful 
article and satisfactory in every case; more so, in fact, than any other nutritive wine that I 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) 


A_ beautifully illustrated booklet about this = gy Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 
Roche & Co., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New Y 








MKS. STARBUCK'’S PIE MISSION. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


TANTUCKET has long been a protest against the change- 
N fulness of this progressive planet, and its stubborn in- 
dividuality weaves itself into the fibres of its children. One 
must appreciate this to realize how little of change the la 
of seventy-four years had brought to Nancy Starbuck. Her 
thick curly hair had whitened in Time’s bleaching process, 
but her shrewd capable wits and plain-speaking tongue were 
as keen as they were when the fire of youth animated 
them 

She had been five years away from her quaint native 
island, and that slow-moving lustrum had been spent in the 
third-story flat of aun ungraceful structure on Second Ave- 
nue, New York. 

“The only difference in avenoos,” Mrs. Starbuck was 
wont to say, “is the number of ’em. The more they counts 
the more they costs, till you get to the Fifth; that’s jest fer 
golden calves an’ bulls an’ bears, near’s I can make out. But, 
after all, the kingdom of heaven is within-doors, an’ we're 

est as snug in these upper-stairs rooms as the folks in the 
Turkey rugs at the Fifth Avenoo manshins.” 

Mrs. Sturbuck’s family were a trifle weary of this philo- 
sophical optimism, but she had an unexpected opportunity 
one day to pour her wisdom into the ears of an embarrassed 
pair of well-dressed visitors from one of the rug-furnished 
mansions aforesaid 

The girls were young and inexperienced enough to be- 
lieve, as many others do, that the doors of the poor swing 
open eagerly at the knock of the rich. They were fairly 
surprised when this withered, wiry old woman received 
them in her poorly furnished room as if she were giving a 
tea. They were dumb with astonishment when, after offer- 
jug them blackberry cordial and little seed-cakes of tooth- 
some quality, she dismissed them with the remark that ‘‘ Ef 
she warn't so took up with housekeepin’ she’d be glad to 
hev their ma call some time.” 

A pale pretty young woman came limping in from the 
inner room as the girls went down the stairs. ‘‘ What'd 
they want, granny?” she asked, curiously. 

‘* Flower Mission folks,” said the old woman. ‘ Some of 
them girls that go round seekin’ to squelch the pangs of 
hunger with the smell of posies. These were good 'nough. 
Meant well, I guess. They seemed scairt of me a little, but 
they'd a-give a heap of laylocks an’ yellow daffies, ef I'd 
a took ’em.” 

“Well, why not have taken them?” said Eunice. ‘I! 
never heard of such a thing as spring flowers blooming in 
the fall.” 

limes an’ seasons don’t count nowadays. Flowers is 
trained to blow summer an’ winter 'thout any old-fashioned 
notions "bout havin’ any ‘pineted times for bloomin’.” 

‘I wish you had taken some of their flowers, granny,” 
said Eunice, wistfully. ‘‘I’d just admire to have a few, 
and I'm too poor to buy them.” 

An’ I'm too proud to beg ‘em or take ‘em for charity,” 
said the old woman, fiercely, but ten minutes later, when a 
tall, black-eyed girl of fourteen burst into the room crying 
out, ‘Say, granny, is dinner ‘most ready?” she took five 
cents out of her deep, deep pocket, and told the girl in a 
whisper to run out and buy as good a nosegay as the meagre 
sum would pay for 

The girl brought back the tiniest of bouquets, but at the 
time when flowers are nearly as costly as jewels, the two or 
three blossoms were a bargain. Five cents was not easy 
to spare, but it was rich reward for the outlay to see Eu- 
nice’s sad eyes brighten as she buried her pretty nose in the 
flowers. 

‘It’s a burnin’ shame that we ‘ain't got no more money 
‘mongst us!” Mrs. Starbuck muttered, as she lifted the lid 
of a black pot that was prominently in evidence upon the 
little square stove 

Minnie, short for Minerva, was running about with her 
hat and coat still on, setting the dinner table in a slam-bang 
fashion which was so usual with her as to call forth no 
comment from the others. She ate her share of the frugal 
but most savory dinner, then flew off with a quick kiss on 
her grandmother's withered cheek and another hastily 
blown from the tips of her brown fingers toward her sister 
Eunice. A little girl came with her when she came back 
at half past six, her sister Lydia, smaller but older than her- 
self. They had met the postman in the hall, and were 
loudly discussing the unusual event of a letter to one of the 
family. 

‘*] just bet it’s from that good-for-nothing Bradley,” 
Min wus saying as they opeved the door. 

“No ’tain't,” Lydia answered, confidently. 
married.” 

Who's merried?” asked Mrs. Starbuck, sharply, not 
stopping her busy knitting-needles for an instant. 

‘Nobody lately,” said Lydia, with a quick glance at Eu- 
nice, who had been drawing down the shades, and was 
hobbling painfully back to her seat, steadying herself with 
a crutch and cane 

“We've got something for you, Sis Eunice,” cried Min, 
at the same time putting the letter into the hand granny 
extended for it 

“Fore they invented these redikerlous envelopes,” said 
the old woman, turning and twisting the one she held iu 
her hand, *‘ twas easy as dredgin’ to find out who a letter 
was from by squeeziu’ it up an’ peekin’ into the ends; but 
now- 

Give my letter to me, please,” said Eunice, a bright 
flame coming to her cheeks. 

“Take it, then,” said granny, throwing it into her lap; 
“an’ you needn't to look so flerce about it. Nobody's goin’ 
to eat your old letter.” 

The Jame girl opened and read it slowly, while three pairs 
of eyes watched her curiously 

‘* There's no name signed,” she said at last, *‘ and all that’s 
written is, ‘For them that gives thanks on Thanksgiving 
day,’ nothing else.” 

** But what’s that on your lap, Eunice M.? I see it fall 
there when you opened the letter. It’s somethin’ done up 
in a blue paper, like the sody part of a seidlitz powder.” 

‘I's a greenback,” said Eunice, half unfolding the blue 
paper. 

‘“* A dollar bill!” exclaimed Lyddy, snatching gnd unfold- 
ing the crisp bank-note that Eunice was too slowly opening. 

** No, but five dollars!” cried Min, who was looking over 
her shoulder. 

Eunice, quite pale now, drew her lips together resolutely 
and hobbled over to the stove. She lifted the lid, and 
crushed the letter down into the devouring. heat, then held 
out her hand to Lyddy for the bill, but granny intercepted it. 

“You've no call to let your temper run away with your 
sense, Eunice M. Starbuck,” she said, severely. 


*’*Cause he’s 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“I couldn't touch that money to save my life, granny. 
It would degrade me.” 

“I don’t intend ye to tech it,” said her grandmother, cross- 
ing the room with the agility of a girl and depositing the 
money in an ancient square-cornered sugar-bowl of price- 
less worth, had the owners only known its value to china- 
hunters and curio-collectors. 

After a few thoughtful moments the little girls began to 
chatter, as usual, about their day’s experience. Lyddy was 
a cash-girl in a big Third Avenue dry-goods store. Min 
had a far pleasanter position as errand-girl at a dressmaker’s. 
Her quick eye made her useful in matching trimmings and 
selecting ‘‘ findings,” and the open -air life made her far 
stronger and ruddier than her sister. She also had the 
superior advantage on most days of being able to run home 
to get her diuner. Lyddy bad to carry hers with her in 
the morning and eat it in the same close overheated atmos- 
phere in which she spent her days. Granny worried about 
the pale slender little girl, and consoled herself by putting 
up the most delicious little lunches for her. 

Having no other outside interests, Mrs. Starbuck and 
Eunice generally threw themselves heart and soul into the 
accounts of the children’s day, but they were both preoccu- 
pied to-night. Granny drank ber tea absently, and Eunice, 
hardly tasting her supper, turned away from the table and 
took up her sewing, though there was a household law 
forbidding her to work by lamp-light. 

While the girls washed the dishes, granny busied herself 
with such preparations as could be made overnight for 
their early breakfast. 

‘*‘Some day ‘ruther—" she remarked, as she broke into 
flakes a section of salt mackerel left from dinner, and mixed 
it with chopped cold potatoes, which were already reposing 
in a bowl with some delicious sauce in which they were to 
be heated in the morning while the coffee was brewing. 

**Some day or other what? You didn’t finish, Granny 
Starbuck. What was you thinking about ?” 

**That kit of number twos was ‘most as good 'sif they'd 
been number ones.” 

**Oh, fiddlesticks!” said Lyddy, impatiently. ‘Don’t 
talk about mackerel; tell us what you was going to say.” 

** Well, I was goin’ to say thet ef ever I got rich enough 
to live lazy I'd go round bein’ a female lecturer, and teach 
poor shif'less creturs like the lot that hires rooms in this 
very house how to cook decently. I think I could worm 
some kind of gumption into their noddles ef I hed a good 
chance at ’em.” 

** No use, gran,” said Min, practically. 
I've heard the customers talk it over.” 

“I s'pose those ladyfied folks don’t go the right way 
to work; but’s no use talkin’, I ‘ain't got time for’t, any- 
way. But I hev got a plan in my head thet I’m bound to 
carry out ef you’ll all take hold and help.” She was quick- 
ly assured of unanimous co-operation. ‘‘ I'm goin’ to have 
a Pie Mission for jest one day,” she explained, ‘and let 
some few of my destitute fellow-creturs know that Thanks- 
givin’s got a different taste from the rest of the days of the 
year. There’s thet five-dollar bill thet not one of us would 
tech with a ten-foot rod ef ‘twas to keep us from starvin’. 
I'm goin’ to spend it in a thank-offering that Eunice M. was 
kep’ from merryin’ the miserable objec’ thet sent it here. 
Mercy knows what he sent it for, after all these years, but 
all them Bradleys '’s got a queer streak. His gran’f'er set 
the whole island talkin’ once clear out to Sconset. The 
Bradleys warn't out au’ out islanders anyway. They come 
from Vineyard way, You could always tell Marthy natives 
in those days by the way they said their words. ‘Haath 
an’ paath an’ caarpenter’s laath,’ was a line we'd set ’em on 
to sayin’ when I was a girl, an’ you couldn't make ’em see 
the dif'rence in their talk. They was dretful ignorant.” 

“Never mind, granpy; tell us more about your Pie Mis- 
sion. 

“Sure, but you'll hey to put in an’ help. I’m goin’ to 
spend the whole of thet bill in fixin’s for pies. I'll get your 
breakfast a half-hour earlier to morrow, so you can go trad- 
in’ to thet place on the corner, where you always get our 
things. What's the corner man’s vame?” 

“ Wolfgauger.” 

“Forsaken sort of name; I never can think of it. 
you go there, an’ says you, Mr. Gangerwolf—” 

** Wolfganger, granny.” 

“Well, what's the odds?—Mr. Wolfcanker, then, if thet’s 
any better, what ‘Il ye take for molasses by the gallon, an’ 
how many pum’kins can ye give for two dollars? Aun’ see 
can he sell condensed milk cheap by the quantity. 1 s’pose 
it’s nothin’ but a kind of ’pothecary milk, but I’ve got used 
to using it now. Oh, yes, an’ I'll want a bucket of bog's 
lard for the crust, an’ a bag of fine flour. Tell old Wolf it’s 
for charity ef ye like, an’ get him to take off muchi’s he can.” 

“We'll doit, granny. We'll get big bargains out of him. 
He’s sugar and spice to us. But what |] you bake your pies 
in?” 

**Thet’s so; you must stop, when you get your noonin' to- 
day, Min, to thet place where yer got the four sixpenny pie- 
plates for me last winter, an’ a in a stock of ’em. You'll 
hev to pay for ’cm, but tell the woman you want to enjoy 
the privilege of fetching back any we can't fill. Mebbe 
she'll take off a cent apiece for charity, or ‘stidder thet 
make ‘em thirteen to the dozen.” 

For two days Mrs. Starbuck, with assistance from the 
others, worked at the pies, which were made from a time- 
honored receipt which called for no eggs, but yet gave a 
marrowy, brown richness, with none of the modern effect of 
custard. One could hardly walk about the rooms so preva- 
lent were pies, but the corner man had beeu so gencrous in 
assisting the charity that material for more was still left, 
and Eunice, with a paste-board on her lap, sat up and rolled 
out pie crust till there was hardly night enough left to go 
to bed in. 

Thanksgiving day dawned clear and cold. Notwithstand- 
ing their short night, the Starbuck family rose as early as 
usual, for there was little enough time for distributing the 
pies. Grandma admitted being ‘clear tuckered out,” but 
the girls were in fine spirits. 

of wisht ther was some one ‘ruther to help you carry 
round them pies, children,” Mrs. Starbuck said, regretfully, 
as she filled their baskets; ‘* but long’s ther ain’t, you'd bet- 
ter be stirrin’; ’s good the corner man leut you them open 
baskets.” 

**Yes,” agreed Min; ‘‘an’ he’s going to have the thickest and 
best pie you've got, first off, to eat , his own Thanksgiv- 
ing. I'm going right straight to his store now. He said 
he'd keep the side door open for us. You know all the 
stores is shut up to-day ‘cept the candy and pop places.” 

** Of course, take him a pie ; take him two of ‘em ef he’s 
got any family. He’s been s'prisin’ good in helpin’ us. Our 
‘grejents has gone twice as fur’s they would ef we'd hed to 
pay reg’lar store prices. An'ef he hadn't loaned us that 
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- Cm frame, we'd a been in a pickle to taken care on ‘em 
a 


“I knew you'd want him to have some pie, gran; and 
when that frame is emptied will you sét it out in the hall, 
an’ he'll come and fetch it away,” said Lyddy. 

‘* He'd really oughter be asked in when he comes for it,” 
said her ee looking doubtfully at her crippled 
o_o . “Would you mind, jest fer once, Eunice 

., ef the children was to bring Mr. Wolfercanker iu for 
a minute or so?” 

Eunice shook her head sadly. Since the accident that had 
lamed her so disfiguringly seven years ago, and another 
mortifying circumstance that followed it, she had never 
gone out of the house except upon the journey from Nan- 
tucket to their present home. Nor had she in years met 
face to face any one not a member of ber own family. 

“Have him come in, granny. I think he deserves to. I'll 
step into the other ropm. He needn't even be told there is 
such a one as me.” 

Granny sighed heavily. Eunice’s seclusion was a bitter 
trial to her, but she had long ceased to oppose it. In her 
last protest—that was three years ago—she had said, with 
some temper, ‘‘ Eunice M., your pride’s keepin’ you from 
seein’ the face of man ; an’ you sha’n’t hev the satisfaction 
of sayin’, as you do, thet you hurt nobuddy but yourself, fer 
sure’s I’m livin’ I ain’t a-goin’ outer doors again till you an’ 
me goes out together!” 

She kept her word, and the two girls, with their sagacious 
little heads, had ever siuce done all the purchasing required 
for the small household. 

Not only was the side door open when Min and Lyddy 
reached the corner grocery, but the front windows were 
frankly displaying their usual stock of bottles, boxes, and 
cans. ‘Got to keep shop till ten,” their friend explained, 
‘count of customers we couldn't get through with last 
night; but soon as I shut up I'll go ‘long with you to give 
out your pies. This ain't no day for you to go round un- 
protected, young girls like you be, an’ all the men home.” 

** Oh, say, Mr. Wolfganger.” said Min, impulsively, ‘‘ there's 
such heaps of pies that I think we might take some to a 
hospital, if you'd get us let into the one your sick clerk was 
sent to.” 

“T could get you let in,” said the man, pursing up his lips, 
‘**but Dr. Simmons won't even let well folks eat pies, so 1 
guess you needn't offer them to sick ones. If twas flowers, 
now—" 

“I'd like to have granny hear you speak as if flowers 
would be better than pies for sick folks,” laughed Lyddy. 

“ Flowers almost seems like medicine to the patients,” 
said the man. ‘“ They fairly long for them.” 

**L love them myself, Mr. Wolfganger.” 

** Well, so do I; but if it’s just as convenient, I'd a little 
rather not be called Wolfganger.” 

‘* Why, it’s your own name,” said Min, with stern direct- 
ness. 

“No ‘tisn’t. It says so on the sign, ’cause I bought up 
the business, name, good-will, and all. But I am Sim 
Bunker.” 

** Where’ve I heard that name before ?” said Min, pucker- 
ing up her forehead. 

“If you’re granddaughters of old Mrs. Starbuck, as you 
say you are, you might have heard it much as once, if not 
more. Haven't you got a sister, Eunice M., married to a 
Bradley fellow in Nantucket?” 

“Eunice ain’t married; she’s lame,” said Lyddy. ‘She 
and granny don’t know that we know all about it, ‘cause we 
were so little when it happened ; but we do know—mother 
told us, just before she dicd—Sis Euny got her legs twisted 
into the machinery at the mill where she was working. One 
leg was so crushed that they wanted to cut it off, but gran 
wouldn't let them. The doctors did their best; but it’s twist- 
ed awful, and gives her a horrid walk.” 

**And she warn’t married, then?” 

‘‘No; but she was expecting to be married soon, She 
went to working at the mill just so she could get some mon- 
ey for a silk dress and some other wedding things. That 

radley fellow she was engaged to said he'd marry her if 
she insisted, but all the same he'd hate to travel round with 
a deformed wife, That speech went all over the island, till 
at last Hannah Tuck she told granny. After that we all 
come away, for Sis Euny she wouldn't stay there. She sent 
the engagement-ring back, and a portfolio he gave her for 
Christmas, and since then she won't show herself to no one, 
but stays in as if she was a hundred, and gran stays with 
her.” 

Sim Bunker had turned from pale to red as he listened. 
He wiped the perspiration that stood in beads upon his fore- 
head, cold as it was. He ground his teeth like an angry ani- 
mal, and brought his fist down on the counter with a force 
that made the pies dance. 

“‘T ain't afraid to speak,” he said, stoutly, ‘‘and I'm more 
than proud to tell you that I loved Eunice M. Starbuck, 
your half-sister, with all my heart an’ strength an’ mind; an’ 
wunst. clumsy and humbly as I was, she seemed to care a 
little bit for me, and promised she'd marry me. Then that 
Bradley fellow came along. He was a dandified chap— 
been off Boston way to school, wore the best of clothes, put 
on kids an’ patent-leathers for callin’, an’ all the girls was 
smitten with him: but Eunice M. was the beauty of the 
whole island, so of course he went for her. ‘Fore long I 
began to see that she was dazzled with him and his finery, 
and his cheap talk about sprigs of myrtle and forget-me- 
nots, an’ poetry an’ what not; and her sort of half-promise 
to me fretted her, so I set her free, though it took the very 
life out of me to give her up. Next thing I heard was she 
had engaged herself to him—the snaky chap! Just then 
my old man died, and left me quite a bagful of money. I 
hadn’t a near relation left in the world, and I longed to get 
where I wouldn't have to be running against folks every 
day who knew of my disappointment.” 

**T don't believe any one there knew what became of 
you,” said Lyddy. ‘‘I have heard grauny wonder about it.” 

‘*No, I guess they didn’t. I ’ain’t never written, and I 
‘ain't never heard a word direct from the island since I left. 
1 found out from your talk one day that you was from old 
Nantuck, and little by little I made out who you were, and 
I've been —- have a good talk with you. I ain’t 
sorry your sister didn’t marry that fellow. He ain't worth 
a crab’s claw—never was ; but I'm awfully cut up about her 
misfortune.” 

“Granny had a big doctor come to examine Sis Euny 
when we first come to New York,” said Min, ‘‘ and he said 
there’d been bad surgery. He wanted her to go into a hos- 
pital and have the worst leg rebroken and reset, und the 
other one put into some kind of a plaster box. But she 
never would consent, though gran’s kept at her ever since 
to doit. She says she's too cowardly to bear any hurting.” 

The pies were all distributed at last. The girls, fee 
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very intimate with Mr. Bunker in the light 
of his recent revelations, accepted a little 
package of elevated road tickets from bim, 
und gave themselves the treat of a trip to 
Harlem. After seeing them to the top of 
the station stairs, Mr. Bunker armed himself 
with a great bunch of roses, and betook 
himself to Mrs. Sturbuck’s home. His heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer as he knock- 
ed on her door. 

She was quite alone. Eunice, tired out 
with the extra work of the day before, was 
asleep in her own room. Granny was tired 
too, but she step briskly across the room 
and opened the door, peering into the gloom 
of the hall in wonder at who her visitor 
might be. There, half concealed by the 
flowers and the pie-frame he had lifted from 
the floor, stood the man she had heartily de- 
sired in the old days to see married to her 
granddaughter. Sim Bunker was trembling 
and speechless, although he had arranged a 
number of suitable. remarks in preparation 
for this encounter. But nothing ever shat- 
tered Mrs. Starbuck’s self-possession. 

“That ain’t your pie - fixture,” she re- 
marked, scanning keenly such parts of his 
head and face as were unscreened, ‘‘"Twuz 
set out here in the entry for the corner man, 
who's a-comin’ for it soon, an’ you may’s 
well put it where you found it.” 

**I’m the corner man,” said Mr. Bunker, 
weakly. ‘‘I—I—bought up the business six 
years ago. I've told the girls, an’ I’ve been 
deliverin’ pies for them all day ‘cause some 
of the houses wasn’t fittin.” 

‘ Thet was cert’n’y handsome of you,” said 
Mrs. Starbuck, stepping back into the room 
and closing the door of Eunice’s; ‘ 
may’s well come in, long’s you're here, even 
if you are saijivg under false colors.” 

“Oh, but I ain't doing that,” said Sim, 
eagerly, putting down his pie frame. “It's 
only a few months since I knowed for cer- 
tain that you was here, an’ I've been plannin’ 
ever since what I could do for you and the 
little girls. You see, I s’posed all this time 
that Eunice M. was marrie »d; an’ here’s some 
roses for her, ma’am.” 

“She'll like ‘em,” said Mrs, Starbuck ; 
‘**but who told you she warn’t married ?” 

“The girls told me to-day. They told me 
all about it.” 

“"Tain’t anyways a pleasant story, but 
mebbe they'd a right to tell it if they chose. 
They’re her half-sisters, you know; lived to 
Siasconset till after you left the island. I 
took em when their mother died. She was 
aClapp. But when all's said an’ done there's 
no need of tryin’ to keep things back. There 
ain’t no disgrace happened to Eunice. She 

(Continued on page 1002.) 
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ANCIENT RUSSIAN COURT COSTUME 


RUSSIAN COSTUMES. 

N the old days of the Tzars of Moscow the position of 

women at the court was far from enviable according to 
modern ideas. The female members of the Tzar’s family 
dwelt in a separate building, carefully guarded. They had 
little education or occupation, and their most exciting amuse- 
ment seems to have been gazing through gratings and parted 
curtains at the men’s banquets. They wore veils, and rode 
in litters with tightly drawn curtains; and the penalties in 
flicted on any. man who by chance or otherwise got a look 
at a royal woman were severe. The Tzaritza saw few men, 
except the Patriarch and the high ecclesiastical dignitaries 

This sedulous seclusion was not, however, as is usually as 
serted, borrowed from the Orient, or the result of Oriental 
ideas im its inception. It dated only from the thirteenth 
century, when the Tatars overran and conquered the greater 
part of Russia. Royal and noble women withdrew into 
strict seclusion for protection. Those who could not find 
adequate protection at home entered convents, which multi 
plied and throve exceedingly in consequence 

The first Tzaritza who infringed the severe code of eti 
quette, and rode through the streets in an open litter un- 
veiled, was Natalya Narishkin, the mother of Peter the 
Great. But it remained for Peter, the first ‘‘ Emperor” of 
modern Russia, to abandon old forms, as he, too, abandoned 
the title of “‘ Tzar ” and the ancient capital. He ordered the 
court ladies to discard veils, to come to assemblies, and to 
talk with the men when they got there. He had uphill 
work at first with the prudish and the conservative. 

During the Moscow period the court costume had con- 
sisted of the national coronet head-dress, varying in shape, 
but adorned more or less richly with pearls and gems, and 
generally a veil; and of a long loose pelisse reaching from 
throat to feet, made of rich materials, trimmed with furs and 
jewels, and having long flowing sleeves, which opened over 
sleeves that sheathed the arms closely to the wrists. These 
ancient costumes afford opportunity for the display of great 
magnificence in jewels and rare furs. It is natural, there 
fore, that they should be great favorites with the imperial 
family of the present day when a fancy-dress ball is given 
in court circles. Such a costume was worn last winter by 
the Grand-Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna, the eldest daugh 
ter of the late Emperor Alexander III]. The Grand-Duchess 
was married in August last to her second cousin, the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, who visited America in 1898 
as a lieutenant on board the cruiser Dmitri Donskoi, the 
flag-ship of the Russian squadron, The Grand Duchess is a 
yery charming young woman, a plain copy of her beautiful 
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GRAND-DUCHESS MARIE PAULOVNA IN RUSSIAN COURT 
DRESS. 


mother, and looks much better in modern court costume or 
in ordinary dress than in this ancient attire. 

Among the many things established by the Empress Katha- 
rine II. which still remain is the modern court costume. It 
is an adaptation of the dress of the peasant women in some 
parts of Russia, for example, in the southeastern or Volga 
provinces, and of the old “‘boyér” costume of the Moscow 
court. From the Moscow ladies of old come the long open 
sleeves—very long sleeves, either open or closed, being a char- 
acteristic point of ancient costume for both sexes in Russia 
and Poland. From the peasant women comes the apron 
front of different material. From peasants and courtiers 
combined come the coronet head-dress and the veil. 

The Russian court bodice is always cut ‘off the shoul- 
ders,” in the unbecoming fashion represented by our illus- 
tration of the Grand-Duchess Marie Paulovna, wife of the 
Grand-Duke Vladimir, the eldest brother of the late Em- 

ror Alexander III. The Grand-Duchess was born a 

rincess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, retains her Lutheran re- 
ligion, and has developed, since her marriage in 1874, into 
one of the most attractive, though not the most beautiful, 
of the Imperial Highnesses. 

This ‘‘ national” costume is worn on all state occasions, 
such as the New-year’s day reception, the blessing of the 
Neva at Epiphany, and so forth: and on such private occa- 
sions as the baptism of a royal prince and the like. 

The Empress and the Grand-Duchesses wear kokéshniki 
(coronets) of diamonds, veils of priceless lace, and gowns of 
whatever materials, colors, and patterns of cmbeoliery they 
choose. I have seen them in white satin and gold-em- 
broidered blue velvet, plain white satin heavily embroidered 
in gold, heliotrope plush, and white satin embroidered in 
silver, = silk and silver, an imperial wedding-gown of 
cloth of silver, with tablier, sleeves, and train embroidered in 
silver thread until they looked like repoussé work 

Such court trains require pages, and they are supplied 
from the best scholars of the highest rank in the graduating 
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A PEASANT GIRL OF “LITTLE RUSSIA.” 


class of the Pages Corps. Only the sons of nobles above a 
certain rank, who have served their country well, and who 
are approved by the Emperor, can be educated in this, the 
most aristocratic government military school, and they be 
come Officers in crack regiments, with court privileges at 
tached, when they graduate. The Empress’s (married) la 
dies-in-waiting wear a ‘‘ uniform” of white satin tablier, a 
dark emerald-green velvet train, embroidered with a certain 
pattern in gold, a kokishnik of velvet to match, edged with 
pearls, and a tulle veil. Her Majesty's maids of honor wear 
white satin, scarlet velvet trains embroidered in gold, with 
a simpler pattern than that of the ladies-in-waiting, a cor 
onet to match, and a tulle veil. The ladies attached to the 
Grand - Ducal courts wear white satin, and velvet of the 
color pertaining to the household of the particular Grand 
Duke at the head of it. For example: the ladies of the 
Grand. Duchess Marie Paulovna wear white satin and crushed- 
raspberry velvet; those of the Grand-Duchess Elizaveta Feo- 
dorovna (Sérgius), the sister of the future Empress, wear 
white satin and gold brocade, and so on. 

The head-dress makes even a plain woman look pretty, 
and the sight of a state ceremony, with the court ladies in 
* national costume” and the courtiers in their brilliant uni- 
forms and jewelled orders, is one never to be forgotten. 

One of the disadvantages of the extension of modern civ- 
ilization is the deterioration of the popular taste which al- 
most invariably accompanies it. Taste and the knowledge 
of art in the ordinary restricted sense of the words as ap- 
plied to painting, sculpture, and the textile and other branch- 
es of manufacture which minister to the artificial wants of 
the wealthy classes do indeed advance with civilization. 
But the spontaneous original art of the lower classes, the 
innate taste and sense of fitness which devise shapes, patterns 
of embroidery, and the like, and which combine colors 
with unerring judgment, so that garments and the most 
commonplace utensils are not only exactly adapted to com- 
fort and the requirements of those who use them, but are 
also a delight to the eye—this art and taste are fast vanish- 
ing from the world. The spice of variety is diminishing 
with alarming rapidity as the means of international com- 
munication improve, and mankind is threatened with dreary 
monotony. Who that sees a Japanese woman in European 
garments does not feel like begging her to resume her beau- 
tiful and practical national costume? Until within a com- 
paratively recent date the inaccessibility of Russia for the 
outside world has preserved the picturesque old costumes. 
But now as soon as a peasant girl begins to work in a 
factory, or goes out to service in a town, her soul craves a 
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dirt-colored calico with white blotches for every-day wear 
and a magenta wool for Sundays. She makes up both ma- 
rials after one pattern —the hideous loose “‘ bed - gown” 
t, over a full skirt disfigured with as many flounces as 
van afford. Museums and collectors are monopolizing the 
precious discarded costumes like the festival garments shown 
in our illustrations, which were made from peasant women 
in the northeastern governments of Russia proper. Each 
government has its own peculiarities of costume, especially 
as to the form of the coronet-shaped head-dress. 

This is usually called a kokéshnik, but the tall, pointed 
sort, like that of our woman with the veil, is known as a 
kika, These head-dresses are made of stiff gold brocade, 
sometimes mingled with silver and red velvet, and adorned 
with pearls, beads, colored glass, or even with tinsel of vari- 
ous hues. The unmarried girl wears her hair in a single 
plnit down her back, and her frontlet is open behind to show 
her hair. The married woman’s head-dress is closed, and 
conceals her hair, which is usually braided and gathered up 
upon the front and top of the head to produce the square 
effect shown in our second illustration. 

These beautiful head-dresses have been handed down 
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from mother to daughter through many generations of well- 
to-do peasant families. Each owner added as many pearls 
as she could afford—the real seed-pearls, which are found in 
several of the northern lakes of Ru: In course of time 
these heirlooms became of great intrinsic value, and they 
now sell for high prices to collectors, and are rare at that. 
The short jacket, the sarafan, or gown, which falls straight 
from armpits to feet in most cases, and the silken kerchiefs, 
ate also much prized by all who appreciate flowered cloth 
of gold, fine old brocades of beautiful obsolete patterns, and 
silks embroidered with gold and silver thread. The jacket, 
which is known as a dushegryéka, literally a ‘‘ soul-warmer,” 
is often lined with some kind of ‘‘ cold ” fur—that is to say, 
smooth, short-haired fur, like gray squirrel. In these cos- 
tumes the plain, honest, wholesome face of the sturdy Rus- 
sian peasant woman is very attractive, even when she is 
not pretty. Beauty is more rarely to be met with in these 
northern and central districts than in Little Russia of the 
southwestern Ukrdéina, or border marches. But bad taste 
has ravaged even these remote northern provinces. M 
friend the artist-photographer who took these pictures of- 
ten had great difficulty in getting the women to sit, not only 
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because most of them are superstitiously afraid of having 
their portraits made, but also because they dislike to wear 
their beautiful ‘‘ old-fashioned” costumes. He told me that 
one of the women here represented insisted upon coming to 
his lodgings to dress, and brought her garments tied up in 
a kerchief, because she was ashamed to wear them through 
the streets of the little town, and feared ridicule. 

In Little Russia the people are handsomer, richer in color 
ing, and more vivacious than in the central and northern 
provinces known as Great Russia. These southwestern 
governments, clustered around Kiev as their capital, derive 
their name of Little Russia from the fact that they formed 
the tiny nucleus, the cradle, of the present vast empire 
One of the most widely spread of the pretty peasant costumes 
of which we give an illustration, is delightfully simpk 
in its construction. It consists of a chemise, apron, sash, a 
pair of man’s boots, and a homespun petticoat called a 
plakhta. The chemise is long in the skirt, half-low in the 
neck, and the upper part of the sleeves is embroidered in 
cross-stitch with sprays of scarlet roses, The pldkhta, made 
on peasant looms, is of the hard-twisted, substantial woollen 
weave common in most parts of Russia, and resembliug 





coarse étamine. But in Little Russia it is woven in checks 
where red, white, green, and yellow are harmoniously com- 
bined, especially in the old pieces. Two breadths of this 
wool, each twenty inches wide and two yards long, are 
joined by fancy stitches of colored silks along the edges for 
a little more than half the length. The half-split apron thus 
formed is doubled back over a cord and tied round the waist. 
The apron fills up the varrow gap over the chemise in this 
comfortable dress 

The unmarried girls wear on their heads a ribbon, or a 
bead-embroidered froutlet confined at the nape of the neck 
with ribbons and exposing the hair, or a wreath of flowers. 
Formerly these flowers were always natural and freshly 
gathered. Nowadays they are, alas! often hideous artificial 
blossoms. The married woman conceals her hair under a 
kerchief gay with a flowery border, wound into the shape of 
a turban 

Washing and ironing among Russian peasants, like other 
domestic operations, are of a primitive nature. In sum- 
mer the washing is done in the neighboring river or 
pond. In winter a shallow wooden vessel, which foreign- 
ers always mistake for the family chopping-tray, is used. 
Then the towel or garment is wrapped round a rolling-pin, 
and “ironed ” by the application of a curved wooden paddle 
of heavy hard-wood, whose smoothing surface is carved in 
elaborate geometrical patterns. It is this — in which 
sur pretty maid of Little Russia is engaged. 

Isapet F. Hapeoon, 


MRS. STARBUCK'S PIE MISSION. 


(Continued from page 999.) 
‘ain't been assurging alyasses,” with a scathing emphasis on 
the second syllable 
I don’t understand,” said Mr. Bunker, in some confu- 
sion, reading stern displeasure in the wrinkled face before 
him 

‘‘Oh no; [ spose not. Mebbe you think I don’t know 
you're passing yourself off ad Wolfingancracker, or whatever 
the heathenish name is.” 

That was a matter easily explained to her satisfaction; and 
then they held a powwow, as Sim called it, as to how a 
meeting between Eunice and himself could be managed. 
But the roses, Mrs, Starbuck insisted, could not be given to 
her unless they could be accounted for in some probable 
way 

‘Tell her they come from a Flower Mission,”’ suggested 
Sim 

So I will,” said granny, ‘‘ but I won’t say a word about 
the missionary that brought them ; for, wunst let her get it 
into her head that there was a fear of you seein’ her, and 
she'd hide in a tomb ‘fore she’d let you look at her the way 
she is now.” 

‘*Grandma Starbuck,” said Sim, solemnly, “ jest give me 
a chance—bring us together somehow—an’ I'll make her 
understand that I'd love her all the same if she was deaf, 
blind, aud dumb, and a hundred times worse crippled than 
she is 

It was in the gray November twilight, when they had all 
eaten their late Thanksgiving dinner, that the meeting took 
place. Mrs, Starbuck and the girls, having washed up the 
dishes, made each a different errand in another room, leav- 
iug Eunice fully occupied in turning the apples suspended 
in front of the fire. Impossibly dear as wood was for every- 
day use, Mrs, Starbuck always kindled an open fire on 
Thanksgiving night, although the stove had to be lifted 
away for the occasion. She also as surely roasted apples 
in the primitive style which had been common in her youth, 
In the present smal! imitation of the old-fashioned fires 
there was faint prospect of the apples becoming more than 
partially cooked; but Eunice conscientiously gave her closest 
attention to twisting each string in turn, so the swinging 
fruit would spin around and turn all sides equally to the 
heat. 

She heard the door of the next room open and close ; but 
never suspecting that a traitor in the camp would let a 
visitor in that way, she did not move till, surprised at the 
silence, she turned her head to find Sim Bunker standing by 
her side, his big hand outstretched to clasp hers. 

The flames rose and fell gayly till the small logs vanisbed 
in white ashes. The neglected apples burst their skins, and 
sputtered and sang till their strings gave way in the fervent 
heat, letting them fall abjectly into the bed of ashes. Twi- 
light was replaced by the darkness of night, and still Grand- 
ma Starbuck and the girls shivered in the cold inner room, 
tulking in whispers for fear of disturbing the reunited pair, 
who would hardly have known if a train of cars had shot 
through the room where they sat in darkness. 

At last their self-enforced exclusion became unbearable, 
and with much coughing and shuffling by way of warning, 
the three went noisily into the front room. 

Lyddy and Min busied themselves lighting the lamp, 
revealing by its rays the astonishing spectacle of Eunice 
with her pretty bead resting on her lover's shoulder, while 
he unblushingly kept his arm around her slender waist. 

‘* Weil, Simeon Benker, it looks as if you two had set- 
tled up and agreed.” 

‘No, ma'am,” said Sim, rising from lis seat, but still hold- 
ing Eunice’s hand, “‘ we can’t agree. ‘I want Eunice M. to 
marry me first off, so’s I can prove I don’t care whether she 
needs doctorin’ or no. I want her just as she is.” 

‘*And I say that I'm decided now,” said Eunice, ‘to go 
through that operation. If it’s successful I'll marry Sim, 
even if I'm a little bit lame.” 

** And s'pose it isn’t a success ?” asked Min, anxiously. 

Eunice turned her pretty flushed face away from them. 
‘*The wedding will never be, then,” she said, with a little 
quiver in her voice. ‘I hope I've got too much pride to 
be any man’s deformed wife.” 

‘Leave it to granny; let ber settle it,” shouted Lyddy, 
breaking the despairing silence that followed her sister's 
declaration 

“Yes, leave it to me. Here you two's been spoonin’ 
away for hours, whilst I've been cold as a cod in thet back 
room, stayin’ away an’ keepin’ the girls there too, riskin’ 
their lives, to give you a chance to pick up your stitches 
an’ work things out smooth. This is all it comes to. Now 
I propose to take an oar in this boat an’ see ef I can’t pull 
ye into the blessed harbor of matrimony. I ain’t afeard to 
take responsibility. ‘ Make a spoon or spoil a horn,’ Cap’n 
Bijah “Clapp used to say, ‘but don't be afeard to ven- 
ture.’”’ 

** But, grandmother—”" pleaded Eunice, distressfully. 

‘Don’t interrupt, Eunice B.; ’tain’t civil. You've got a 
pretty face enough, but it’s all you bev got. As for gump- 
tion—well, you're twenty-six years old, an’ you don’t make 
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any more show for sense an’ judgment nor you did when 
you was six. You've made a reg'lar muddle of your whole 
ife. You cast over this likely man wunst, ‘cause you got 
dizzy about a dressed-up = that give you the go-by in 
his turn, when misfortune befell you. Your actions to this 
man was mean an’ scandalous, an’ I wonder he’s so — 
in’ to you. But so long’s he does incline to show such a 
pardonin’ spirit, he jest deserves that you should give him 
a chance to show how he is. I never was t on ro- 
mantics, but I get all fired up when I think of Sim Bunker 
stayin’ faithful to a shadder, as > might say, for years an’ 
years. I want to see him get his reward.” 

There was an eloquent silence when the speaker paused, 
but there was a general feeling that she had won her cause. 
Sim held out his arms imploringly, with eager insistence in 
his eyes; and Eunice, after one hesitating glance at the 
others, hid her blushing face upon his breast. 

Granny nodded approval, rubbing her arms at the same 
time, her face screwed into a hundred extra wrinkles. 

‘Rollin’ out so much pie crust’s worse on the arms than 
ye sae she hey ge i but, S y° a I believe in 
my pie mission, an’ I'm n’ to keep it up for as man 
Fhathesvings as I'm s fed.” F 

“Reminds me,” said Sim, tearing himself reluctantly from 
Eunice’s side, and laying a crisp five-dollar bill in granny’s 
lap. ‘I'd most forgot, but long’s I'm goin’ to be one of your 

ndchildren 1 prefer to keep the a out of debt. 
lease to return that bill to the Bradley fellow. And you 
might wrap it up in our marriage notice. I guess we can 
get that into next Monday's papers. And now I give you 
all notice that I ex to run the money part of this family 
after this. My business pays pretty well. I’m going to send 
the girls to school, and the pie mission won't lack for funds 
neither, as long as I’m ‘corner man.’” 

***Pears to me, Sim Bunker,” said Mrs, Starbuck, reflective- 
ly, “‘ you ain’t near so bashful as you used to be ; pre Fg 
was a regular shypoke when you was at your first courtin’.” 


INNOVATIONS AT THE BARNARD CLUB. 


AS the Barnard Club is still in its second year, its rapid 
advancement and present status of prosperity are con- 
ditions to be marvelled at. 

eet pow as a financial movement for the aiding of 
Barnard College by a handful of well-known women inter- 
ested in the welfare of the young institution, the club now 
numbers some three hundred and fifty members, and all 
choice spirits, representing New York’s social element in 
art, science, and letters. It was incorporated last spring, 
the incorporating members being Mrs. Almon Goodwin, 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Mr. 
George A. Plimpton, Mrs. C. A. Runkle, Mrs. C. 8. Long- 
street, Mrs. George Haven Putnam, Mrs. Seth Low, Miss 
Mary Willard, Mrs. Charles Havens Royce, Mrs. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Mr. James G. Croswell, Mr. T. Frank Brownell, 
and Mr. Edward L. Parris. 

The club is entering upon this season with a delightful 
outlook, and great promise of ever-increasing success. Since 
its formation the regular Saturday afternoon reunions have 
been held at the residence of a member, but this fall a suite 
of rooms has been leased in the new portion of Carnegie 
Hall, and will be occupied exclusively by the club as soon 
as their completion, which is guaranteed for December. 
This suite consists of four connecting apartments, two large 
ones to be used as drawing-rooms, one small to be used 
as a committee-room, while the fourth, a spacious salon, 
is set apart as the tea-room, but all can be thrown together 
to meet the requirement# for space on special occasions. 
These apartments have been artistically decorated in accord- 
ance with the tastes and desires of the club members, and 
the appointments will be in harmony throughout. Carnegie 
Hall is to have hereafter a restaurant, and arrangements 
will be made that it may be used by the club for lunch- 
ing. dining, or theatre parties. 

he club’s new quarters will be always ¥ for the 
pleasure and accommodation of its members; it will serve 
as a convenient rendezvous for those wishing to make ap- 
pointments with friends, or as a place where members can 
drop in and write letters, transact business affairs, read the 
new magazines always at hand, or pass a pleasant social 
hour with club colleagues. Every afternoon ted will be 
served by some member previously appointed for that 
able task, while on Saturdays, from three to seven o'elpek, 
will oceur the usual receptions, when each member has the 
privilege of bringing one or more friends. A new feature 
of the club’s personnel is the visitors’ day. This happens 
on the first Saturday of each month, and there will be some 
particular attraction provided, as music, an art exhibition, 
or the entertainment of distinguished persons. For these 
occasions members are allowed to invite two guests each, 
The rooms will be thrown open in the evenings also, for 
the benefit of the gentlemen, and it is ex that there 
will be a series of evening functions to suit the conyen- 
ience of the masculine members, who are not always able to 
attend the afternoon gatherin Thus far the favorite 
amusements have been chess and whist, but the programme 
is to be enlarged in the future. ‘ 

Another innovation is the enrolling of members from a 
distance on half-dues, those who are in close proximity to 
the city still remaining on the full-pay list. The initiation fee 
is ten dollars; the annual dues the same; and all funds not 
laid out in actual running expenses are to be passed on to 
swell the income of Barnard College, Last year this sum 
amounted to $1500, and the members have pledged them- 
selves to turn in at least as much this season, with more if 
possible. 

One of the attractions of this delightful coterie is that 
both sexes are welco alike, and the dues of the wife in- 
clude membership for the husband, or vice versa. This ar- 
rangement promotes to a great extent one of the chief aims 
of the organization—encouragement of the social side of 
life. Great care has been taken that all the club’s people 
should be essentially congenial, and an element of harmony 
has been assiduously maintained. 

A unique feature of the association is its having never 
had, in its short existence, a president, or, indeed. any officer 
but a secretary and a treasurer. At present Mr. Edward L. 
Parris fills the ition of the former, while Mr. George 
Haven Putnam is treasurer. There is a committee on en- 
tertainment, of which Mrs. George Haven Putnam is chair- 
man, and an admissions committee, in which Mrs. Charles 
Havens Royce holds the same office. A candidate’s name 
must be proposed by one member and seconded by another, 
the name posted for two weeks before acted upon by the 
committee, that opportunity may be afforded for any mem- 
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ES yer 0 uate if there is a good cause why the can- 
Sree de cealtetatlalinen is waatenbit the blue, white, and 


liege. 

The first visitors’ day of the season will be a notable occa- 
sion for the club, as its guest of honor is to be the new Dean 
of Barnard College, Miss Emily James Smith, who will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from her fellow-workers in Barnard’s 
cause, The will occur at No. 6 West 48th Street, 
as formerly, until the new quarters are ready for occupancy. 

It is expected that hereafter the club will serve in a 
measure as a clearing-house for calls among its members, 
where they can see each other and talk over matters of mu- 
tual interest. New York is growing too large, both in area 
and population, to allow of the courteous old custom of 
friendly calling being practised to any great extent, as in 
times past. 

From its present outlook the young association gives 
promise of potent issues in the near future, its aims and 
scope lying always in the direction of the strong and press- 
ing needs at hand. 

ts present list of membershi 
President and Mrs. Seth Low, 
Choate, Professor and Mrs. O; 
Junius Henri Browne, Dr. Mrs. A. Jacobi, Miss Helen 
Dawes Brown, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Hutton, Professor and Mrs. H. Osborn. 


enrolls, among others, 
r. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
en N. Rood, Mr. and Mrs. 


MEN AND BREAKFAST. 


pee most trying duty,and one which many 
a man shirks, saying: “‘I never care for breakfast. 
take only a roll and coffee.” And even that pis-aller he 
would rather take alone, judging from the grumpy silence 
with which he surrounds himself, or the absorption with 
which he devours the morning newspaper. 

The coffee-and-roll habit comes to us from Europe, and, 
more than that, from its upper classes, therefore it has won 
its way here through the emulation of fashion rather than 
its fitness for our modes of living. The American breakfast 
is looked upon with horror, as barbarous and inelegant. 
Just what the American breakfast is would be hard to de- 
fine, except by those European theorists who have never 
partaken of it. But that it is in some families execrable 
through its length, and in others through its quality, we all 
unfortunately know. 

Within forty miles of New York are innumerable towns 
which send all their male population, save the indigent, to 
the city every day in pursuit of bread—sweetbread mayhap, 
for the men of larger gains. To reach the office at the 

roper hour in the morning (and every one knows that the 

undamental principle underlying all wealth is a prompt 
and early appearance at the office) necessitates a breakfast 
at seven o'clock, or half after. 

Luncheon does not follow until one, and is even then a 
hastily snatched meal, making an interval of five or six 
hours without food, during which time both body and brain 
are submitted to every sort of fatigue—the nervous anxiety 
of catching a train, the bad air of the journey itself, and the 
hurry and worry of office-work. 

What sort of preparation has the man had for this strain 
on his system? A night’s rest, which of course exceeds in 
value any other restorative—but after that? Sometimes 
merely his makeshift of coffee and roll. Before it, his long- 
est fast; after it, his hardest work. The habit of eating a 
slight breakfast is all wrong. 

erbaps the man is willing to eat, but the housewife, 
never having studied the relative values of foods, places 
before him those dishes which do little to feed the vital 
flame of life. An autumn breakfast served in a house 
where three young men of the nervous American tempera- 
ment went daily to town serves as a sample. To be- 
gin with, there were Concord grapes, then oatmeal, then 
chipped beef creamed, with fried potatoes, and coffee to 
drink, It sounds well and tastes well, but for nutrition 
pure and simple is not worth a picayune. 

There are a thousand and one ways of serving fresh beef, 
mutton, poultry. and eggs to make them acceptable to the 

vish breakfast palate, and as a ‘“‘space-filler” there are 

tter things than fried potatoes. If indigestion has laid 
its tenacious hold on the family. coffee must give way to 
weak cocoa or hot (not boiled) milk. All these things the 
housekeeper should know, or, not knowing, should study, 
that she may preserve the precious health for which she is 
largely though unwittingly responsible. Of course if im- 
proper dishes please the taste and are set before a man, he 
will eat them, but don’t let him have the chance. These 
things apply as well to school-children as to business men. 

Eating breakfast is more of a habit than one would think. 
There is no more common declaration than: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 
eat breakfast. I never have any appetite for it.” That, 
too, is a matter of habit, and a practice which should be 
coaxed away into disuse. It takes but a moment’s reflec- 
tion to know that it is a false — for with the long fast 
before it, and the hard labor after it, breakfast should be « 
meal equal in nutrition to the others. 

By gradual training even the most fastidious can increasc 
the first meal in a day to include fruit, au naturel or stewed, 
and a chop or bit of broiled steak or chicken, which, with 
some sort of bread and a hot drink, is sufficient variety to 
satisfy the physical needs until the luncheon hour. 

H. C. CANnDEE. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY LIBRARY. 


IR THOMAS BODLEY is accredited with the honor of 
having restored the Public Library of Oxford University, 
England, in 1597, by the presentation of a large and valu- 
able collection of books, and his beneficent interest stirred 
other hearts, and, in the centuries that followed, benefactors 
of wealth and influence met the great need, and with hearty 
zeal added books and manuscripts of countless value, em- 
bracing the richest and best of everything that could be pro- 
cured. Sir Thomas Bodley bequeathed to Oxford University 
Library nearly all his property, and in this has immortalized 
his name. 

From over the water a cheering word has just come, to 
the effect that the Bodleian Library’s collection of manu- 
scripts has been enriched by a valuable collection of Shelle 

pers. This much-prized gift presents the poet’s journal- 
Pook and some family letters. 

There accompanies the precious budget a stipulation that 
they shall nei be opened nor copied for a period of 
twenty years. 














Suggestions for Holiday Presents from the 
« Books of the Season.  « 


HYPATIA: 


Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHarves Kincsiey. Illustrated from drawings by WILLIAM MarTIN 
Two Volumes. 


Jounson, and with Portrait of the Author. 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Box.) 


The Golden House. 


A Story. By CHarLes DupLey Warner, Author of 
“A Little Journey in the World,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smepiey. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Or- 
namental, $2 oo. 


*“*Harper’s Young People” for 1894. 


Volume XV. 
Pages. 


With about 800 Illustrations and 888 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


Wimples and Crisping-Pins. 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. 
By THEoporE CHILD, Author of “ Art and Crit- 
icism,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


Literary and Social Essays. 


By Georce WILLIAM Curtis. One Volume. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 





From “ Twilight Land.” 


Theatricals. 


Two Comedies : 
HENRY JAMES. 


The Album — The Reprobate. By 
Post 8vo, Cloth. 

In Uniform Style : 

THEATRICALS.—Two Comedies: Zenants—Dis- 


engaged. By Henry James. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 75. 
Trilby. 
A Novel. By Georce pu Maurter, Author of 
“ Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 Illustrations by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 ; 


Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $4 50. dition de Luxe. One Volume, 
Full Vellum, $10 oo. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ The Story of 
a Story,” “Studies of the Stage,” etc. pp. viii. 
180. I!lustrated by W. T. SmepLey. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Christmas Hirelings. 


A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, Author of “The 
Venetians,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





The Story of Babette. 


By RutH McEnery Stuart, Author of “ A Golden 
Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut 


A Sporting Pilgrimage. 

Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, 
Club and University Athletics, Studies in Eng- 
lish Sport, Past and Present. By Caspar W. 
Wuitney. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


Chapters from Some Unwritten 
Memoirs. 


By ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuie, Author of “ Records 
of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning,” etc. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 00. 





From “ Hypatia.” 


Portraits in Plaster. 


From the Collection of Laurence Hutton. With 
72 Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 ov. 


Bible Stories for Young People. 


Py the Right Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D., the 
Rev. Bishop Jonn F. Hurst, D.D., the Rev. Joun 
Haut, D.D., and Others. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Post 8vo, 
Wealth against Commonwealth. 


By Henry Demarest Lioyp. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Commemorative Addresses. 


George William Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis Kos- 
suth, John James Audubon, and William Cullen 
Bryant. By Parke Gopwin. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 


TWILIGHT LAND. 


Written and Illustrated by Howarp Pyte, Author of “The Wonder Clock,” “Pepper and Salt,” 
“Men of Iron,” etc. 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, $2 so. 


Wayside Poems. 


By Watvtace Bruce. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


Square 8vo, 


The Boy Travellers in the Levant. Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through His Personal History. By Samuet Smi.es, LL.D., 


Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, eer of “Self-Help,” “Character,” etc. With 
with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and Cy- Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

prus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. By 

THomas W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. A Little English Gallery. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. Ey Louise IMocen Gurney. With Portrait. 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental. (In the Series “ Harper’s 


American Essayists.”) $1 00. 


Harper’s Little Novels. 


THE ROYAL MARINE. — An Idyll of 
Narragansett Pier. By BRANDER MArt- 
THEWs. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

MINISTERS OF GRACE. — By Eva 
Witper McGtasson. Illustrated. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL.—By Jamgs 
LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 

ST. JOHN’S WOOING.—By M. G. Mc- 
CLELLAND. Illustrated. 

AN AGITATOR.—By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo 
per Volume. 


In Old New York. 


By Tromas A. JANVIER, Author of “ The Pr 
Aztec Treasure-House,” “The Uncle of 
an Angel,” etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 








~ Hypatia.” 


hhicah Clarke. 

His Statement. By A. Conan Doyte, Author of 
“The Refugees,” etc. Mew Library Edition. 1\- 
lustrated by Georce WILLIs BARDWELL. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A Bread-and-Butter Miss. 


A Novel. By Greorce Pasron. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Highland Cousins. 


A Novel. By Wititam Brack, Author of “The 
Handsome Humes,” “A Princess of Thule,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of pric. Harper’s CaTaLocue will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 








NO TIME 
«+ a recent club meeting, where Lowell's 
d I 


ettere formed the subject for discus 


sion, one Member was heard to tell another 
that she positively had not bad time to 
read Lowell's Letters during the: summer,” 
though the members of the organization had 
been allowed the time from May to Novem 
ber for this agreeable exercise 
rhere is so much going on these days,” 
complained the delinguent member, ** that 
one can’t get time to read anything but the 
paper i | magazines 
This woman was a fair representative of 


the well-t do, comfortable house - mother. | 
She had taken a trip to the Thousand Islands 
during the summer just past, and had spent | 
several weeks in her cottage on Long Isl- | 
and Sound. She had occupied herself with | 
a dressmaker during most of the spring 
months, fitting up ber three daughters with 
finery r the season. Her two sons were 
members of a famous college, and quite able 
to take care of themselves. Her responsibil 
ity in her own household was comparatively 
light. She had two well-trained servants, 
with outside aid when required, and her 
laugh vere not inefficient. One would 
think that she might have read a dozen | 
books in four months, and still have given 
considerable time to periodical literature, 
and to the fancy-work which in reality she 
liked better than anything else 


In point of fact, she knew perfectly well 
that she might She knew as well as any- 


body else that the modern woman, unless 
absolutely engaged in a long-drawn daily 
battle for bread, can make time for almost 


anything she really wishes to do. This es- 


timable lady had found time to embroider 
several yokes and fronts for her daughters’ | 
winter gowr und make half a dozen “‘ art 
pieces.” She had spent innumerable hours 


chatter with strangers on hotel 
piazzas and the decks of steamships. She 
had had positively no time for doing half the 


things which she had done I 


in bootless 


jut she had done 
them nevertheless 

Many good women have no time to concoct 
toothsome but dainties for the 
demoralization of their families; but some 
fetich of ancient custom, which bade house- 
keepers gratify the family palate irrespective 
yf any other consideration, impels them to 


nwholesome 











do it. They have no time for haunting the 
shops when they have nothing to buy and 
there isn ng important to see. They have 
no time to spend in empty society functions, 
nor in meaningless, formal old - fashioned | 
calls.” They have no time for a score of in 






they persist in wasting themselves upon. 
On the other band, only the 
! mployed ha‘ not 


ading ea 


most strenu- 


significant life-consuming ceremonies which | 
time for an hour’s 


uu 


good re 





















bh day; an hour’s healthful 
exercise in the open air, clearing the brain 
and sweetening the soul; an hour for the 
cherishing of choice friendships by genuine 
letter - writing or face-to-face exchange of 
thought and aspiration; and more than one 
hour or two daily in the pursuit of some 
useful life work in philanthropy, art, litera- 
ture, or science These are the things for 


which we have time. Time was given us on 
purpose that we might spend it in such duties 
which should be grafted upon the 
necessary routine of every woman's life. 

Even the young mother, the teacher, the 
shop-girl, the milliner, the dressmaker, may 
devote on the taking a year togeth 
er. an hour each day to that which feeds the 
higher part of us. There is no need that any 
but the very slaves of the market- places | 
should sp« nd themselves on drudge rv, or frit- 
ter themselves away on unworthy trifles, 

As for the well-to do woman and the soci- 
ety woman, it is exasperating to hear them 
prate of “no time They have plenty of 
time for good work in many directions. 
They have no time for the pursuits in 
which they are too apt to spe nd themselves 

It is said that the chief defect of woman’s 
mind is in the sense of proportion. It is 
easy io believe this when one sees the things 
that the modern woman makes room for in 
her life, and compares them with those lofty 
and soul - nourishing duties for which she 
explains that she has ‘‘ no time.” 

Kate Upson CLARK 
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GOJUMRA., 


f by ~ town in Japan has grandly distin- 

guished itself as an attractive place of 
Over each door may be seen, 
“Frugal in all things. Li- 


residence 
plainly written 
quor prohibited.” 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ill con hte TERT 


Py) Care 
fn ante is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Runifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 














Address 
. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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HAMOIS 


Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar 
Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 
terlining insist rpon their dressmakers using nothing 


graceful folds, and do not cut through at the bottom, 


weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 
rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or elastic 


to anything else for the purpose, because 
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%  Breakfast.*  ¢% 
> ° HE magnificent set of a costume interlined with Fibre 
3 Ps 
P+ 4 ments. 
? e 
b 4 rs else, because 
p 4 Baking Powder 4 SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 
+ ia 
pf ae! . as do those lined with hair cloth. 
> Makes delicious ¢ 
> rs PUFFED SLEEVES cannot set as they should unless 
p 4 Muffins, Griddle Cakes, * supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
a > 
} Waffles, Corn Bread, &c.$ 
a ia pur. 
b Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy r ~ 
4 — ® 1T combines style and warmth. 

>. , ~ eng 

There are 80 differen C for 

» breakfast Dende in oo cook book. e SU PERIOR 
4 - cy eae free on receipt of “~~ there is nothing else so good. 
sd Cleveland Baking Powder Company * 
bf 8: Fulton St., New van ” Ps For sale everywhere. 
“ e 























Save Dentists’ Bills, Doctors’ Bills and Butchers’ Bills 
by eating a bowl of delicious QUAKER Oats for 
breakfast. A pleasant economy. 

Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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High Grade ¢ 
Pianos -_- us 


U 





There are several. 
The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 
2 Owing to its patented construction 
it does not require one-quarter as much 
tuning as any other piano made. 
Consequently, expense of keeping 

is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 
= Acknowledged to contain “ the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
struction in half a century.” 

















Ittustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars mailed on application. 
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Routes and Rates to Winter Resorts. 











The B. & O. R. R. Co. has just issued a 
little booklet, giving the routes and rates 
to various winter resorts in Cuba, Florida, 
North Carolina, Virginia, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Georgia. The information is 
very conveniently arranged and indexed. 
Copies can be had by enclosing a two-cent 
stamp to Chas. O. Scull, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 



































BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ErPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 






















THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY 


is often at loss to determine just what to 
men on Christmas. Your ona 
our descriptive circular, which tells of the 


ve the 
brings 


PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device necessary to men who value neat- 
ness economy, such a gift would be fully ap- 


preciated. 
Practical Novelty Co., 427 Walnut St., Phila. 














17 Temple Place, Boston. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
or cleansed. Established 1829, 


All materials dy 
Send for Price-list. 


in America. 
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